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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


( F the President’s two messages to Congress this week, that with 

regard to the appropriation for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi ought to receive general approval. In this instance, Mr. ARTHUR 
is carrying out the policy of his predecessor. The care and improve- 
ment of that great river were objects in-which Mr. GARFIELD took a 
lively interest. At atime when the representatives of the Southwest- 
ern States were parts of an insignificant minority in the House, he put 
his shoulder to the wheel as vigorously as if they had been members of 
his own party or the measure had been one for the benefit of the West- 
ern Reserve. To his unselfish and untiring efforts, we owe all that has 
been done recently for the improvement of this noble river; and, if 
his ideas were carried out, the possibility of such disasters as those 
which have desolated those States this spring would be removed. 

Of course, there will be somebody to ask: ‘‘ Why do not those 
States do all this for themselves, instead of running to Washington for 
appropriations ?’’ The first answer is that they cannot. What is required 
is not the due care of its own part of the banks on the part of each 
State. Large measures for the common benefit are needed. But the 
Constitution forbids the States to enter into any compact or agreement 
with each other, throwing the care of all such matters as require joint 
action upon the hands of the national Government. Besides, other 
sections of the country ask and receive just such services. ‘The vast 
sums now expended in the excavations of the Hellgate channel, and pro- 
posed for the excavations at Sandy Hook, are not a bit more fairly ap- 
propriated than would be equal or larger amounts for the formation of 
reservoirs into which the Mississippi surplus could be turned when floods 
are threatened. 





Mr. ARTHUuUR’S other message relates to the call for an American 
peace congress. Its evident purpose is to back out of the whole ar- 
rangement. ‘The excuse for the message is that not Congress, but a 
member of the minority in the House, had challenged the President’s 
right to call such a conference. The duty, and even the right, of the 
President of the United States to notice in any official way the act of a 
member of Congress is much more open to challenge. Mr. ARTHUR 
very properly stands on his right, as one involved in the treaty-making 
power of President and Senate, and necessarily vested in the President. 
Yet he proceeds to throw upon Congress the decision as to whether the 
peace congress shall or shall not be held. If the invitations had not 
been issued, or Mr. ARTHUR had been doubtful of his authority to act, 
this procedure would have been excusable. As it is, it is most undig- 
nified. The South American powers were asked unconditionally. Mr. 
ARTHUR assures the world that he had the right to ask them. Yet he 
makes his adhesion to the invitation dependent upon the consent of a 
branch of the Government which, in his own opinion, has nothing to do 
with the matter. Of course, this action will be taken by all the 
powers concerned as meaning that the President prefers their room to 
their company. It is as though one should first invite his male friends 
to a ‘‘stag party,’’ and then publish in the newspapers that he had an 
undoubted right to do so, but that, if his wife did not like it, he would 
take it all back. If Mr. ARTHUR and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN have come 
to the conclusion that a peace congress will do no good, the manly 
way is to shoulder the responsibility and withdraw the invitation. If, 
as the message suggests, they fear it might compromise our claims to 
the control of the Panama Canal, then be done with it. But this fashion 
of at once claiming and shirking the responsibility, and using Congress 
to get rid of the one sound and sensible bit of Mr. BLarnr’s policy, is 
a mistake. It is the more a mistake, because, just at present, the situ- 
-ation seems to justify Mr. Barve. Mr. Trescort’s mission, as modi- 








fied by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S supplementary instructions, is a failure. 
The false impressions they produced as to the tenor of Mr. BLarne’s 
original instructions have been removed by the publication of the 
letter, much more to Mr. BLarne’s advantage than to that of Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN. The notion that Mr. BLaInE had compromised himself 
in some terrible way in speculative claims, has been removed by the 
testimony of the witness who was expected to convict him. And, alto- 
gether, the country is coming round to the belief that Mr. BLatwe was 
not so bad a Secretary of State, while the less said of his successor the 
better. 





Mr. BREWSTER reports to the President that General Firz-JoHn 
PoRTER’s case is beyond the reach of Executive action, and that noth- 
ing but Congress can relieve him from the disadvantages of his position. 
This puts an end to the matter; for no Congress which is likely to 
meet in General PorTER’s lifetime will reverse the sentence under 
which he lies. Perhaps, seventy years hence, the Porter claim will 
be playing in Congress the part now played by the ARMSTRONG claim, 
and at last it may be paid for the Scriptural reason,—‘‘ Lest by their 
much coming they weary us.’’ As our readers know, we accept this 
result with complacency. We recognize the fact that there were ele- 
ments of hardship in General PorTER’s case. A general against whom 
such charges lay should not have been allowed, on the even of his 
trial, to risk his life in a service of which he was about to be declared 
signally unworthy. But, in the main, the sentence was just. General 
PoRTER exercised a discretion not vested in him by the rules of the 
service, in refusing to advance when he was ordered, as he had no 
reason to give, except one as well known to his superior as to himself. 
And that he did so because of his dislike of that superior, is put nearly 
beyond the area of doubt by his letters written at the time. The sen- 
tence should stand; for, if it do not, military subordination will be 
impossible in America. 





Tue Republican caucus has reached the conclusion that Congress 
should work harder and to more purpose, and that the bill for a com- 
mission to revise the tariff should be passed without so much delay as is 
threatened. The passage of the bill has been a foregone conclusion for 
weeks past, and has been conceded even by its opponents. But the 
hope of an indiscriminate onslaught on the tariff has never died out of 
the breasts of our Free Traders, and they scold at the caucus as though 
the plan had been sprung upon them yesterday. One of them gravely 
tells the Republican party that it is not committed to Protection, the 
declaration of its platform in favor of such duties as shall favor American 
labor having no such meaning. The caucus is aware of the contrary, 
and aware, also, of the necessity of more progress in legislation. But, 
as experience shows, no Congress which is pretty equally divided, and 
has not a two-thirds majority of some kind, can make very rapid pro- 
gress in legislation. The Democrats, while not strong enough to either 
carry or defeat any measure, are strong enough to prevent any suspen- 
sion of the rules, and thus to keep every measure in its place on the 
docket. Had they been united as regards this tariff commission bill, 
they could have delayed its discussion for weeks. As it is, they are 
delaying action upon Mr. Crapo’s bill to continue those national banks 
whose charters are about to expire. For this they have some excuse, as 
Mr. Crapo embraces in his bill a clause removing all restrictions on the 
amount of the circulation of such banks. This clause may be emi- 
nently wise, but it is open to debate, and should not have been asso- 
ciated with legislation of such urgency as is the body of the bill. 





Tue House has passed the bill for the exclusion of the Chinese, with 
the term reduced from twenty to ten years and the provision in regard 
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to registration removed, while that requiring passports is retained. It 
is hoped that this will meet the President’s objections, and that he 
will give his assent to the passport arrangement. Of this we are not so 
sure. Mr. ArrHuR has got all the denunciation possible by his first 
veto, and has nothing to lose by indulging in a second. And his objec- 
tion to passports is a very sound one. For more than a century, we 
have been objecting to this requirement in Europe, and have broken it 
down in many quarters. It would be grossly inconsistent for us to give 
our national sanction to it, and of no use to tell our European critics 
that it is only for Chinese. To more than one European Government, 
an American is just as objectionable as a Chinese is to us. 

It is said, that, in spite of the bill, we may have great incursions of 
those Chinese who have been naturalized as British subjects in Hong- 
Kong or the British colonies, and who are really, but not technically, 
Chinese. Of course, the bill would not reach such immigrants ; but, 
while the number of British Chinese is considerable, the proportion of 
them that is likely to visit the United States is not so. 





THE Senate has taken a false step in voting to give a railway the 
right of way through the territory of the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
without requiring the consent of those tribes to the measure. Under 
the existing treaties, the United States cannot exercise its right of 
eminent domain over the possessions of those tribes without their con- 
currence. It gave them their lands with that distinct understanding, 
after expelling them from much more valuable lands in Florida and 
Georgia. ‘The story of their forced emigration to the Indian Territory 
is one of the most painful in our history; and, while it is now too late 
to make them any other compensation, we at least owe to them the 
faithful discharge of every obligation we have incurred towards them. 





THE Republican party should have walked very softly in Ohio, in 
view of the unpopularity it has acquired by the passage of the Ponp 
law for taxing liquor saloons. That measure we regard as both just and 
sensible ; but a measure which turns the three German Republican papers 
of Cincinnati over to the Democratic party is not one which leaves 
much margin for party extravagances of any kind. Yet the bill for the 
reapportionment of Congressmen throughout the State is one of the most 
objectionable ever passed by a Legislature. At the last State election, 
the Republicans had but twelve hundred and fifty majority; yet, on 
the basis of the returns of that election, the Democrats will have but 
four Congressmen from Ohio, where they should have had at least six 
or seven. The measure will add to the unpopularity of the party in the 
State. The average politician thinks that any smart proceeding is safe ; 
but he finds pretty often that fair dealing is safer still. 





THE trials of the offenders against the national election laws in South 
Carolina are making more progress than had been expected. Juries 
are found to convict and grand juries to indict the offenders, where 
there was little expectation of either. One batch has been convicted 
already, and the Court has refused to set aside the verdict on the plea 
that two jurors had been bulldozed into voting for conviction. There 
seems to be no great excitement over the matter in any class, except the 
politicians. These valiant inspectors and supervisors, who thought 
their frauds necessary to save a trembling community from negro gov- 
ernment, find that the community cares very little for their services 
and will not even subscribe the money required to secure them the best 
legal defence. This will co-operate with the sentences to discourage 
such proceedings for the future. The discovery that nobody cares very 
much for your martyrdom on his behalf, is a wet blanket upon all 
martyrlike zeal. 

The chief lesson of these prosecutions and convictions is that South 
Carolina must find some other way than stuffing ballot-boxes to maintain 
the rule of intelligence in that State. It is quite true that her problem 
is a serious one, and that she is entitled to sympathy in every honest 
and lawful effort for its solution. But it must be remembered that she 
is responsible for its seriousness. That the State contains a surplus of 
negroes, that they are profoundly ignorant and destitute of moral culture, 
and that they distrust their white neighbors, is neither their own fault 
nor the fault of the country at large. All these things are the outcome 
uf the State’s own policy, and her imm: diate duty is to fiad some way 





of making the best of the situation. A great many blunders have been 
made since the war, the first, and perhaps the worst, being the peon 
laws passed in Mr. JoHnson’s time. ‘To destroy the bad impressions 
produced by these blunders, is the duty of the hour. Meanwhile, the 
South may as well understand that the sort of Stalwartism displayed by 
Mr. BREWSTER and the Administration generally in the prosecution of 
these cases, causes no division of feeling in the North. All classes of 
Republicans and a good many Democrats are united in the belief that 
the election laws are to be enforced by all the means at the disposal of 
the Government, while they would not be harmonious if any attempt 


| were made to repeat what was done under Mr. Grant’s administration. 





WE rejoice to say that Mr. Manone and his Administration party— 
that is the new style,—have met with a signal defeat in the attempt to 
pass an equally smart distribution bill in Virginia. In this case, the 
fight turned somewhat upon personal considerations, the friends of Mr 
Massey, the State Auditor, resenting the political proscription of that 
gentleman by the Senator, and voting to defeat any measure on which 
Mr. MaHone hasset hisheart. But, afterall, the victory is a gain for po- 
litical morality. It isa revolt against the ‘‘ boss ’’ system, newly intro- 
duced into Virginia by this friend and ally of the CaMERoNs and the 
Conkiincs. Virginia is not quite ready to be saddled and bridled by 
a man of that stamp, and the success of one revolt will lead to many. 





‘¢ Tue Dutch have captured Holland,’’ and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce has voted, by a majority of nine in a meeting of sixty- 
six, to prefer Mr. Hewirt’s “‘ Little Free Trade ’’ bill to that reported by 
the House’s Committee of Ways and Means. Everybody knows that 
this action will have no effect upon the course of legislation ; but the 
vote is trumpeted over the country as a “‘ substantially unanimous ’’ ex- 
pression of the opinion of ‘‘ the merchants of New York.’’ One member 
of the Chamber—not the agent for a German shipping company who 
moved the resolutions,—displayed the animus of the proceeding when 
he said: ‘‘ This is a chamber of commerce, not a chamber of Pro- 
tection ;’’ which means that this New York gentleman thinks that they 
ought to be doing a larger business and getting handsomer profits from 
importing into America those wares and commodities which the Ameri- 
can people are now making for themselves. But, with all respect for 
this outspoken champion of a bad cause, we may suggest that there is 
not the antithesis he supposes between Protection and commerce. 
What is commerce? It is very natural for a New York importer to 
think it means that part of the business of the country which comes to 
the sea-board andemploys ocean steamships. But this isa very narrow and 
unworthy view of the matter. Commerce is the interchange of services 
and commodities between persons of different industrial functions. It 
is a thing which goes on in these United States with a rapidity not 
known to any other part of the planet, except a few great centres of 
population. American commerce is the most complete in the world, 
since the range of industrial functions is the greatest and the interchange 
of services the least restricted. As Mr. Epwarp ATKINSON reminded 
the CoppEn Club, in reply to the impertinence of Mr. MONGREDIEN’S 
pamphlet, there is transacted within our boundaries the greatest and 
the freest commerce in the world. And the tariff does no more than 
put a whole and sound skin upon the body industrial and secure the 
completion of a healthy industrial circulation within it. It is not un- 
natural for those who live in the latitude and longitude of New York, 
and allow their ideas to be confined within the horizon of their business, 
to mistake exports and imports for commerce, and think that the two 
things are co-terminous. But the country will ask this New York cham- 
ber of commerce to reconcile this vote against the principle of Protec- 
tion to manufactures with their previous vote in favor of national 
subsidies to American steamships. Or is anything right which favors 
“« commerce,’’ whether it be a Protective or a Free Trade principle 
that underlies it ? 





Some New Yorkers thmk the Hewirr bill a very small concession 
to the Free Trade principle, and. are grumbling at being asked to vote 
for it. To these the Evening Post brings comfort. First of all, the 
Hewirtr bill involves the principle that Congress, and not a commis- 
sion, shall revise the tariff. As every sane man now knows that a 
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commission, and not Congress, will revise the tariff, the practical value 
of this principle is far to seek. Secondly, the Hewitr bill, by remit- 
ting the duties on raw materials, will break the solid ranks of the Pro- 
tectionist forces and make further inroads upon the tariff not only 
possible, but easy. ‘‘In vain is the net spread in the sight of any 
bird.’ For more than ten years past, our Free ‘I'rade friends have 
been assuming that the Protectionists have no principle of internal 
cohesion, and that each class of them could be induced to desert the 
rest by the offer of some special advantage. Mr. Woop’s famous tariff 
bill was constructed on this principle. He would let the duties on 
iron, steel, and some other great staples, stand, if Pennsylvania, or, at 
least, her Democratic representatives, would help him to pull down the 
duties on fextiles and on raw materials. He found his mistake. Mr. 
RANDALL undertook the negotiations for him, and was met by the answer 
that Pennsylvania wanted a protective tariff, and that no concessions to 
her industries would save from political ruin the man who voted against 
it. Now it is the manufacturers who are to be bribed to give up the 
farmers, the wool-growers, the sugar-planters. If they take the bait, 
the votes of all these classes are to be used next time against the pro- 
tected manufacturers. Really, the Free Traders do honor to the level 
of our intelligence. What is there in the recent history of the Pro- 
tectionist party which leads to a belief that it is capable of such 
sweet and childlike simplicity? 


For the month of March, the Bureau of Statistics makes a fuller 
statement than usual of the arrivals of immigrants, adding to the ordi- 
nary tables of the month others relating to previous years. There came 
to the United States in March 65,234 immigrants, against 44,056 for 
the corresponding month of 1881, making for the nine months since 
July 1st, 1881, 440,325 persons, fgainst 350,531 in the nine months 
from July rst, 1880. Recorded by countries, the showing wasas follows : 








March, 1882. March, 1881. 

England and Wales, , é 4,840 3,480 
Ireland, . : ° A a , “ 5,221 39173 
Scotland, 1,301 913 
Austria, 1,437 1,050 
Germany, 25,251 19,394 
Norway, 607 379 
Sweden, . ‘ . * ‘ 2,689 285 
Dominion of Canada, . P ° 10,797 8,642 
China, ‘ ° ° 35792 998 
All other countrie 11,299 55742 

Total, 65,234 44,056 


There are some notable features in this table; for instance, the 
enormous and increasing movement from Germany, the stilk enlarged 
immigration from Canada, and the great development in the arrivals 
from China and from Sweden. The arrivals from Austria were nearly 
all Hungarians (1,071), and from Switzerland there came 1,216 (in- 
cluded in the item, ‘‘ All other countries’’). France sent but five 
hundred and forty-one,—a wonderful contrast to Germany. The total 
arrivals for the three months of 1882 ended on March 31st were 111,970, 
as against 72,265 for the corresponding three months of 1881. This is 
interesting, as showing that there is no cessation to the swelling of the 
in-coming tide. It grows larger and larger; for the arrivals of 1881 
far exceeded those of any previous year. in 1880 (the calendar year), 
they were 593,719, while in 1881 they had become 720,045. 





Ir might be interesting to consider how much beyond the previous 
experience of the United States this enormous addition of foreign-born 
people is. Beginning back at 1821, there were but 9,127 arrivals of 
foreigners, and in the three following years less than eight thousand 
each. In 1825, they climbed to ten thousand, with a fraction over; 
but not until 1842 did they rise above one hundred thousand (104,565). 
The famine in Ireland sent the immigration to 154,416 in 1846, and by 
a rapid rise it went to 310,004 in 1850. From that it rose, in 1854, to 
427,833, but then instantly fell off half the two following years, showing 
just two hundred thousand each, and, except in 1857, there was a decrease 
then to the mid years of the war, less than a hundred thousand coming 
each in 1861 and 1862. But, once clear of the war, and excepting the 
year just after the ‘‘panic,’’ there has been a steady growth of the 
_ in-rolling tide, until the figures now enormously exceed all that was 





ever before known. The 720,045 of last year has no parallel in our 
history. When we consider, therefore, that so far in 1882 there is still 
an increase over last year, what are we to say of the situation? This 
increase is about sixty-three per cent. It would indicate, if the move- 
ment shall be maintained during the year, more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand more arrivals than in 1881,—or a total for the year of 
1,173,000! The life of a generation, at this rate, would bring in over 
thirty-five millions of new people. It will be a question of the gravest 
importance whether we can assimilate all these, and, if we can, or not, 
what influence they will have upon the civilization of the country. 
What sort of composite are we to be? 





Wuart sort of returns immigration is likely to make this month, 
may be inferred from the enormous arrivals now recorded at New York. 
On Wednesday, at noon, a summary statement of the movement showed 
that ¢/even trans-Atlantic steamships had unloaded at Castle Garden, 
within the preceding twenty-four hours, no less than 8,431 immigrants. 
This was, of course, an unusual number ; but the Castle Garden author- 
ities estimate that the number landed at New York alone during April 
will reach seventy thousand, and that next month—the largest of the 
year,—it will be one hundred thousand. There were among the ar- 
rivals summarized on Wednesday about two thousand from Holland, in- 
dicating the large drain now being made upon the population of that 
small country. 





Tue Board of Overseers of Harvard College have voted by twelve 
to eleven ‘‘ that it is not advisable to give any assurance or hold out any 
encouragement that it will undertake the medical education of women 
in the medical school.’’ Among the minority were President ELior, 
Revs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, PHILLIPS BROOKS and ALEXANDER MAc- 
KENZIE, and JOHN T. Morse, Jr. We think this vote very encouraging 
to the friends of co-education. Harvard has been regarded, among 
our colleges, as one of the most decided in opposition to any kind of 
co-education and her president as the forefront of her opposition. 
Medical co-education has been regarded as the most doubtful and the 
most open to objection of any kind. And yet medical co-education is 
defeated by only a single vote, and the pugnacious president votes with 
the minority. When such a vote is possible, the cause is won. 





In the presumed privacy of a meeting of the Philadelphia Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association last week, Mr. MACVEAGH confessed to those 
present that he was ‘‘ a Republican under difficulties,’’ and added that 
‘¢we are all of us becoming so,’’—which ‘‘all of us’’ we interpret to 
mean a larger number than the meeting which he was confessing to. 
Mr. MacVEacH declared that his party, he found, had now but three 
principles, and, he added, ‘‘I am earnestly and vigorously opposed to 
everyone of them.’’ He proceeded to say : 

“Its first principle is the ‘spoils system ;’ I am opposed to that. Its next principle 
is the ‘ boss’ system; I am opposed to that. The only other principle of the party that 
I can discover is the repudiation of the State debt of Virginia; I am opposed to that.” 


Naturally, this deliverance interested the Association very much, 
and it has excited remark outside ; for the newspapers, contrary to Mr. 
MaAcVEAGu’s expectation, as he has since explained, had reporters 
present and printed it the next morning. In what manner he proposes 
to make his opposition to the three “‘ principles,’’ is not yet announced ; 
but, as a contribution to the voice of discontent, his language, though 
only intended to be whispered in the ear of the several excellent gen- 
tlemen of the Civil Service Reform Association, is of interest. 





Tuat the English policy towards Ireland since the arrest of Mr. 
PARNELL has been a failure, is coming to be recognized on all hands. 
Although five hundred persons are in prison on suspicion of intimida- 
tion, the tale of outrages is greater than at any previous period, and 
murders are committed with perfect impunity. Although the island 
swarms with police and soldiers, and the ordinary process of law is sus- 
pended, the collection of rent is nearly as difficult as was the collection 
of tithes in 1832 and the years following. One sign of the fact that 
the landlords are driven to desperation, is that the Tories have been 
concerting a plan of land reform more sweeping than any Mr. Giap- 
STONE has yet proposed. It is, in fact, to carry out Mr, PARNELL’s 
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famous programme,— The landlords must go!’’ They are to get 
twenty-one years’ rent for the title to their lands, the Government ad- 
vancing the money ané recouping itself by annual payments from the 
peasant proprietors thus brought into possession. As regards arrears of 
rent, there is to be some kind of compromise. We think the plan ex- 
ceedingly unwise. If England is to retain Ireland, she will make a 
grave blunder in thus discharging her garrison. And, apart from their 
unhappy political influence, a wholesale exodus of the landlords would 
be a loss to the country. What the island needs is some solution of its 
difficulties which will enable all classes of Irishmen to live together in 
peace. All Mr. GLapsrone’s plans have tended to set them at each 
others’s throats. 


The demand is made in Liberal newspapers that Mr. Forster shall 
resign the Irish Secretaryship. Mr. ForsTEr has an unusually difficult 
task in Ireland, and one far beyond his powers. He has managed to 
make himself both exceedingly ridiculous and exceedingly offensive to 
the Irish people. His skill in compromise, as shown in his great educa- 
tion act for England, has proved altogether useless in Dublin ; and he 
has proved not to be one of the few Englishmen who, like CHes- 
TERFIELD, Fox and DrumMonpD, manage to catch the clue to Irish 
thought and feeling. We know of but one man who is competent to 
fill the place with success, and that is Lord Durrerin, himself an Irish- 
man, but an opponent of the new land legislation. 





AFTER all the despatches to the contrary, there still ‘lie in Kilmain- 
ham Jail several American citizens, against whom no charges have been 
formulated and who have no prospect of trial. It is the common in- 
terest of both the English and the American Administrations to have 
these people set at liberty with as little delay as possible. English 
speakers of all parties admit that it is a shocking thing to have five 
hundred men in prison for they know not what, and with no intention 
of bringing them to trial. Is it expected that America will be quiet 
with regard to her contingent? There is a rising feeling of indignation 
on this subject, before which even Anglicizing newspapers like the 
Hferald are bending. Jt is ncwsaid that the British Government offers 
the American ‘‘suspects’’ their liberty on condition that they leave the 
country. Had this offer been made before their arrest, or as soon as 
their citizenship was ascertained, it would have been reasonable. But, 
since they have suffered the indignity of imprisonment, they must be set 
free on other terms, and sooner or later, they will have to be com- 
pensated for every hour they spend in a British prison. Our Govern- 
ment cannot go as far as it has gone for their release without com- 
mitting itself to this demand. 


_ A DeEspaTcH from London indicates that the break-down in the ne- 
gotiations for a commercial treaty between England and France is likely 
to produce some unforeseen and important consequences in the relations 
between England and her most important colony. Canada is bound to 
France by many ties. The sense of a kinship between the people of 
the Quebec province and the French people has become much more 
vigorous since the general diffusion of education among the former. 
‘They are a minority in Canada, but a very important minority. They 
are the most active supporters of the national policy of the present 
Government and must be kept in good humor. Heretofore, their re- 
lations with the French have been managed happily enough through 
Downing Street. But they hardly are likely to acquiesce in any inter- 
ruption of those relations for the sake of English interests in which 
they have noshare. Yet this is exactly what has taken place, since the 
commercial treaty which was to have included Canada is found impos- 
sible, because Manchester, Leeds and Bolton do not like the French 
offers. 

Besides, Canada, as an agricultural country, enjoyed through the old 
commercial treaty certain advantages over the United States in ex- 
change for concessions to France. Now the concessions on both sides 
are at an end, unless the Dominion can negotiate with France for her- 
self... Some Canadian statesmen—perhaps the whole of the present 
Ministry,—claim that under the act which constituted the Dominion 
she has this power. At the Montreal banquet of 1880, just before Sir 
ALEXANDER GALT started for England, he claimed this as a thing 
beyond dispute. But the English justly say that the exercise of such 
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a right would be a virtual dissolution of the bonds which connect Canada 
with the Empire. ‘The truth is that the bonds between Canada and the 
Empire should either have remained much closer or have ceased to 
exist altogether. ‘Io set up Canada as a power responsible for her own 
defence and her own expenses, and yet limited in the control of her 
own interests and liable to be dragged at any time into a war for 
merely British objects, was an anomaly which cannot stand many 
strains. ‘The first strain has come. 








THE PROTECIIONIST PARTY IN FAPAN. 

ROTECTIONISTS make their appeal to history. [hey al- 
Pp ways have maintained that unrestricted commerce between 
countries more and less developed has the effect of retarding the 
latter in their development, and that no country safely can leave 
the development of its industries to the chances of competition un- 
til it has reached a point as advanced as every other in the devel- 
opment of capital, skill, and the other conditions of industrial success. 
And they point to existing countries in which this thesis is illus- 
trated, such as Ireland, Turkey and India. To-day, we add one more 
to the list, and speak of Japan. 

The situation of Japan is peculiar. Nominally, the country is 
an independent empire, with the right to manage its own affairs. 
Practically, it is deprived of this right of sovereignty, so far as its 
commerce is concerned. In the time of domestic trouble and vir- 
tual revolution which accompanied the restoration of the Mikado 
to the imperial power, Japan was bullied and cajoled into signing 
a series of commercial treaties which cannot be set aside without 
the consent of both the contracting parties. The United States had 
at that time no representative in Japan, except a Dutchman who 
was acting as Secretary of Legation. The representative of Great 
Britain, Sir HARRY PARKES, took the lead in this, as in every other 
outrage then practised upon an inexperienced and almost helpless 
people. He effected the signature of the treaties, not only by the 
representatives of the Mikado, but by the quasi-representative of 
the United States. As was intended, the new treaties have inured 
almost exclusively to the benefit of Great Britain. 

If our own Government had been upon its guard, and thinking 
of higher interests than merely commercial advantages, the treaty 
would not have been approved at Washington. Unfortunately, we 
had no proper representative in Japan to interpret the matter for 
us, and the vicious arrangement by which a sister nation was forced 
to abdicate its sovereign rights was sanctioned. But we must take 
the credit of saying that we were the first to 1etreat from our false 
position. During the administration of Mr. Hayes, America de- 
clared by treaty her willingness to recognize the ful! autonomy of 


-Japan in the regulation of her foreign commerce. It is to be re- 


gretted that she ivent no further than this, and did not proclaim her 
recognition itself. But even this concession has had the effect of 
giving us an especial hold upon the Japanese people and their Gov- 
ernment. We are recognized as their best friends abroad, and our 
good offices everywhere are sought by them. Thus, immediately 
after the sanction of this second treaty by our Senate, Lord Sa is- 
BURY issued a note calling a conference of all the powers who had 
been parties to those treaties, the United States being excepted 
from the call. The evident object was to strengthen the rest in 
the maintenance of the treaties against the good example of the 
United States, and it was felt that the presence of our representa- 
tives might effect a result precisely the opposite of this. The Jap- 
anese Minister in London at once enlisted the aid of Mr. WELsu, 
at that time our Minister, to prevent this conference. He felt, 
that, if it were held in our absence, it would redound to the injury 
of Japan. The firm and decided tone taken by Mr. WELsH as to 
our right to participate in the conference, caused the note to be 
withdrawn, Rather than have a conference in which America 
might have explained her motives and ind 
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her example, it was resolved to have none. Asa consequence of 
all this, the Japanese are coming to feel toward the English just as 
the Irish do. Three educated Japanese met in New York the other 
day, and one of them said, “ What if the Irish should rise in re- 
bellion ?” “ Let us go, then, and help them!” was the reply of the 
other two. 

Japan, therefore, is tied hand and foot. She is forced into Free 
Trade and forbidden to impose more than three per cent. duties on 
imports of any kind. If she were to try the other policy, the guns 
of a British fleet would be brought to bear on her sea-ports. Brute 
force holds her fixed to the course which suits the stronger power, 
and the whole of the civilized world, the United States excepted, 
is enlisted as an accomplice inthis crime. Meanwhile, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Sheffield are draining the country of its wealth. 
Year after year, the imports exceed the exports by an average of 
eight million dollars,—a vast sum for so poor and small a country 
to lose. The annual imports average six dollars and twenty- 
one cents for every household, the exports three dollars and sixty- 
one cents. When Japan was opened to this kind of commerce, it 
was a country which used gold and silver as money. Now it has 
very little of either. The money chiefly used is paper issued by 
the Government, which is worth fifty-four cents to the dollar. 
Pledges made for the redemption of part of this have been broken, 
the Government being absolutely unable to keep them, and the 
later issues of paper have no date specified for redemption. 

As she is deprived of the right to collect a revenue by import 
duties, the expenses of Government miust be paid by direct taxa- 
tion. The import duties actually do not defray the cost of collec- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the cost of government are defrayed by a 
land-tax ; but even this is not enough. Every ingenuity is ex- 
erted to find new objects of taxation, and in many cases the rates 
are most oppressive. Thus, the fishermen at Yeddo pay at a rate 
which amounts to nearly fifty per cent. of their take. 

The effect on the manufactures of Japan has been most disas- 
trous. The branches chiefly affected are cotton, sugar, iron, and, 
in a less degree, silk. Thus, ten years ago, the manufactories of 
Himeji worked up two million bales of cotton. Of the thirty large 
establishments thus employed, but five remain, and, of five hundred 
firms engaged in the business, more than two-thirds have failed. 
That of sugar has seen an equal decline. The number of persons 
employed otherwise than in agriculture is steadily dirinishing, 
pauperism has become a serious social problem, the amount of 
domestic commerce and industrial association among the people is 
decreasing, and Japan is being forced down to the level of a merely 
avricultural country. Even the manufacture of « Japanese curios” 
has been transferred to Birmingham, and not one article in five of 
those sold as such ever saw Japan. Great Britain found Japan, as 
she found India, amanufacturing country. Here, also, she is ruin- 
ing native industry for her own behoof. This is the more signifi- 
cant when it is remembered that the Japanese are quite as hard 
workers and nearly as cheap livers as the Chinese, and, withal, 
a much brighter people. If her immense accumulation of capital 
and its tyrannous power can do this with the simple and indus- 
trious peoples of the Eastern seas, who is it that may not expect 
to suffer from her industrial tyrannies ? 

To the cause of this evil, the people and their Government now 
are fully awake. Of the councillors who are gathered around the 
Mikado, nearly all are Protectionists at heart and anxious to re- 
cover the power to control the affairs of the empire. TheSecretary 
for Agriculture and Commerce, Mr. G. Wakayama, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. MATZKATA, are in hearty and avowed 
agreement on this point. The former, indeed, was formerly a Free 
Trader ; but his visit to the Centennial as commissioner from Japan, 
and his intercourse with Mr. Henry C. Carey, convinced him of his 
mistake. Since his return, he has translated into Japanese a part 


- 





of Mr. Carey’s “Manual of Social Science,” and has shown in 
other ways his adherence to the Philadelphia economist’s teachings. 
Mr. MatzxatTa is equally a disciple of Mr. Carey, and so are Mr. 
YasuipA, who has just gone home from the Washington mission, 
Mr. K. Yanaarya, the consul at San Francisco, and Mr. TAKAHASHI, 
the consul at New York. 


Next in importance to the possession of the Government, is the 
possession of the school which graduates the most distinguished 
members of the civil service. We mean, of course, the college 
founded by Mr. Fuxuzawa, the oldest institution of the kind in 
Japan and the only one in which training is given which fits the 
pupil for Government employment. Formerly, this distinguished 
teacher was a Free Trader, having learned those doctrines in a 
New England college. Some seven or eight years ago, he saw his 
error and at once changed the tenor of his teachings. Since that 
time, Mr? Carey’s “ Manual of Social Science” and Professor 
‘THOmpson’s “ National Economy” have been the text-bvoks in 
this great school of political science, and have been helps to the 
diffusion of sounder views in Government circles. As we an- 
nounced two weeks ago, Professor THompson’s book has been re- 
published in Japan, presumably in a translation. Judge ByLEs’s 
“Sophisms of Free Trade” was translated by Mr. UaKayaMA in 
1877. 

In some connection with Mr. Fuxuzawa’'s college, and as his 
organ, is the Eastern Economist, (Tokai Kyzat Zasht,) published at 
Tokio three times a month, according to the old Japanese division 
of time. A copy of it lies before us at this writing, and it looks 
all right. Indeed, we find it exceedingly sound ; but, as we doubt 
the ability of our readers to understand Japanese, we will refrain 
from quotations. Mr. SERO Supa, now a pupil in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Econ: my in the University of Pennsylvania, 
is its American correspondent. Along with this paper, the Hochi 
News works hard in the advocacy of Protection, and holds, if not 
the first, at least the second, place among the native newspapers. 
Translations from Mr. Carey's writings often appear in its pages. 
Since the cessation of the /okio /unes, there is no newspaper 
in English which supports the Protectionist policy, which is to be 
regretted. 

On the other hand, the English doctrines of political economy 
are taught in the University of Tokio by Japanese who studied 
under Professor SUMNER at Yale, and who display all his zeal in the 
propagation of those opinions. This school is not notable for the 
eminence of its graduates, and few of them take any rank in the 
public life of the country. One of them said to the professor of 
political economy: “ Yes, these doctrines may be all very well; 
but we all see that they are ruining Japan.” “Ah! but wait,’”’ was 
his reply ; “ we are in a time of transition, and all will come right.” 
By maintaining our tariff system, we save Professor SUMNER from 
the annoyance of having to answer such questions with regard to 
America. 

How all is to come right, the Japanese authorities hardly can 
tell. A hint of a road out of their difficulty is furnished by a 
Buddhist priest, Mr. Kastx1 Sapa, who recently has undertaken the 


organization of a league for the encouragement of native manufac- 


turers by ab:tinence from the use of imported goods. Heisaman 
of eloquence and enjoys much social respect in Japan, and already 
he has from forty to fifty thousand people enlisted in his new 
league. Should the Mikado put himself at the head of such a 
movement, and give it the immense prestige of his imperial office, 
the foreigners would be brought toterms. Importations of cottons, 
sugars, silks and cutlery would cease, and the balance of trade would 
be redressed. Of course, it would not at once settle the taxation 
difficulty ; but it would soon secure to Japan the right and power 
to impose any.tariff she preferred. 

Morar I.—A nation may be driven to accept the Protectionist 
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policy by the logic of hard facts, even although all the logic of 
its theorists favors Free Trade. 

Morat II.—Fraternal, peace-making, humanitarian Free Trade 
can enlist ARMSTRONG guns in its propagation and strangle nations 
in its embrace. 

Morat III.—The power which crushed the industries of Japan 
and India, where labor toils seven days of the week and lives on 
thirty dollars a year, will do its best, when it has the chance, to 
repeat the operation in America. 








OLD PARTIES AND NEW. 

HOSE who observe the course of political affairs easily see 
fs that the two great parties now march with increasing diffi- 
culty. They have many stragglers; it is hard “to keep front and 
rear together ;”’ there are disputes amongst the commanders ; there 
is not unanimity amongst either leaders or followers as to the pur- 
pose of the march; and, so far from the maintenance of equality 
and justice in the distribution of honors and promotions, there are 
organizations within the army, stronger than the army itself, whose 
objects are to monopolize the fruits of every successful campaign. 
Discontent and dissatisfaction are, therefore, prevalent; it would 
be surprising if they were not. Organization is kept up; but har- 


’ mony will not come by merely invoking its appearance. 


It is evident that in several respects the present situation is 
unique. It is different, both from that of 1855, when the Whig 
party dissolved, and from that of 1872, when the futile effort was 
made to form a new party, with Mr. GREELEY asits leader. In the 
former instance, the Whig organization, encountering the great 
issue of ,slavery’s aggressions, failed to serve the purpose of the 
Northern people, and they laid it aside as a worn-out garment, 
without regret or hesitation. But the Whig party was very differ- 
ent from the Republican. It had not the prestige of long-continued 
success, it had not systematic organization and strict discipline, and 
it lacked especially the inspiration of a heroic record in time of 
national peril. Whiggery was, in part, only a negative force. It 
had withstood the “ Fire-Eaters” in the South until their superior 
zeal for slavery swept it aside; and in the North it had offered the 
people a more reputable political association than that of dema- 
gogues and “ dough-faces.” But, after all, it had little zeal and 
little aggressiveness. It could not place upon its flag the record 
of a long series of successes; it could not inspire its followers or 
awe its opponents with battle-cries that had again and again pre- 
ceded victory. 

Compared with that of 1872, the situation now is materially 
changed. The lapse of a decade has put a different face on Ameri- 
can politics. The men who conceived ten years ago that they 
could organize a “Liberal Republican” movement, with substan- 
tially all the Democrats and a considerable number of Republicans 
in it, miscalculated entirely the realities of the situation. They 
disregarded the deep and earnest purpose of the North to secure 
the fruits of the war, and the fact that the ruling spirit of the South 
still menaced these. Mr. Greecey himself afforded not half the 
guaranty which they required. A score of reasons in his charac- 
ter, as well as in the soon sadly-proven fact that he was but mortal, 
forbade the Union men who had just emerged from the bloody 
hardships of the war from trusting its results to his protection. 
Mr. Waite, Mr. Hatsteap and Mr. Rep ought to have seen 
beforehand the evidence of this; they ought to have calculated 
more exactly the tremendous influence upon the national mind 
which the events from 1861 to 1865 had had; they ought to have 
been able to see that Republicans generally would say that existing 
circumstances did not possibly justify the friends of the Union and 
of equal rights in taking any risks as to the Presidency. 

But since 1872 the nation has seen the second term of General 
Grant. It has seen the explosion of the Credit Mobilier mine, 





the collapse of the “ carpet-bag” and other Republican control in 
the South, the exposed corruptions of the “ whiskey ring,” the un- 
faithfulness of high-professing partisan leaders like Mr. CoNKLING, 
the brazen attempt to enchain the people at Chicago, and, under 
and over all, the steady growth in arrogance, selfishness and greed 
of “machine” management. Disgust has deepened as “ boss” 
rule grew more general. Discontents have multiplied as the evi- 
dences increased that “spoils” had become more powerful than 
principles. On the other hand, the South has itself plainly entered 
upon a period of change. It is no longer “solid.”” A part of its 
own people are arraying themselves in defence of a just national 
authority and in advocacy of measures that are fair to the new 
citizenship which that authority created. The South does not now 
threaten the Union or give alarm to the friends of freedom and 
enfranchisement. Its class of political extremists is becoming ex- 
hausted ; new men, of more liberal principles, and with the capacity 
of adaptation to existing circumstances, are coming to the front. 
Half a dozen States in the South are now of uncertain party alle- 
giance, and it is scarcely possible that in 1884, as in 1880, they can 
be brought in solid columns to the support of the Democratic can- 
didate for President, unless his deserving should be much greater 
and that of his competitor much less than was the case two years 
ago. . 

The existing situation, therefore, is very different from that of 
1872. The attempt to form a new party then, by recasting both 
the old ones, was premature and artificial. It did not arise out of a 
strong public feeling, an earnest and widespread popular inclina- 
tion for change, and it made its movements in the face of that tre- 
mendous pressure which we have already described. It was fully ten 
years—perhaps more than ten years,—in advance of the fulness of 
time. The contrast with 1882, in every important particular, is too 
conspicuous not to be evident to the most careless observer. 

That new parties will now be formed, however, is not equally 
plain with the possibilities of doing so. The old ones may be re- 
cast. They may accept the demands made upon them for progres- 
sive action, for a reform of abuses, and redress of grievances. The 
people who are within the existing party lines, and who would be 
the same people if they were within new lines, may exert such in- 
fluence as will remodel their present organizations according to the 
demands of the time. This, we say, is possible. We do not in- 
sist that it is probable. Much is to be learned upon this point by 
the course of affairs during the present year and the prospect that 


.Shall be opened by it for the elections of 1884. If it shall appear 


that there is to be a restoration of popular rights within the Repub- 
lican party, that “ machine” methods are overthrown, and that the 
effective system by which mediocrity and chicanery monopolize 
power is broken down, this will go a long way toward the rebuild- 
ing of the party, since it will give opportunity for the members 
of the organization to impress their will upon its action. If they 
could obtain within it the opportunity of fair and real representa- 
tion, if their conventions generally should become the free bodies 
which are found in some States,—we will take Massachusetts for an 
example,—if their liberty of action, in all particulars, could be once 
more made equal to the measure of their rights as citizens, they 
would not need to form a new party, because they could quite as 
well make use of the old one. 


That such will be the outcome of 1882, it would be very unsafe 
to predict, and, perhaps, equally unreasonable to expect. Penn- 
sylvania, which has, for the present, come to the front as an example 
for test, because of the rigor of the “ machine” control and the in- 
dications of popular revolution, gives little promise to-day that 
revolution isto be avoided. Mr. Cameron’s “slate” will be nomi- 
nated, in all probability, by the convention which has been called 
for the purpose. There is apparently only the slenderest prospect 


_that the issue can be avoided as to the State which was forced as 
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to the city of Philadelphia. The same course has been taken in 
the larger field by the “machine” that it adopted in the smaller 
one. And, therefore, it is safest and wisest not to expect that any 
different method of restoring popular rule is practicable than that 
which the people of Philadelphia, within the past year and a half, 
have used so resolutely and found so effective. It is a method 
consistent with American habits of independence, and which, 
when no great results are endangered, is to be encouraged, rather 
than repressed. To apply it to the State of Pennsylvania now 
would be unquestionably in the interest of good government and 
to the great advantage of the political situation of the future. 
Parties are made for the public good. They are the means, and 
not the end. Their organization is for the promotion of their 
principles, and their principles are not tu be subordinated to the 
« machine” power of the organization. These are trite truths, but 
none the less are they fundamental. To give them force and 
effect, is the first duty of the citizen. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
AST week’s issue of Harfer’s Weekly has a timely article on ‘‘ The 
Political Calm.’’ Beginning by saying that ‘‘ the political situa- 
tion baffles speculation,’’ it thus proceeds : 

“ Everybody is conscious that the issues upon which parties divided twenty-five 
years ago are settled. Not a cry of the campaign of 1860 could be uttered in that of 
1884. Everybody 1s also conscious that there are questions of vital importance, and of 
a wholly different kind from those of the last quarter of a century, upon which there is 
as yet no party division. Such are the true principle and policy of taxation in its vari- 
ous forms, the question of monopoly, of capital and lal or, of administrative reform. 
These are all issues of the future. They are not whimseys. They will not + blow 
over,’ and they must be met by the organized co-operation of those who agree in 
opinion. The present situation, therefore, is one ef suspense and expectation. It is 
consequently, also, one of great independence, and one in which the ordinary ‘ ma- 
chine’ politician is entirely at sea.” 


All of which is distinctly and precisely true. The present situation is 
one not only permitting great independence, but demanding it, also. 
Singleness of purpose, hearty and sincere patriotism, a determination 
to maintain principles, and a courage to adhere to their support, are 
needed especially. He who sails now by old charts may readily be 
wrecked ; and, on the other hand, he who abandons them must be sure 
his new ones are correctly drawn. 





“Party Povitics IN GrREaT CitikEs,’’ the address delivered on 
March 16th, in Philadelphia, by Mr. Puitip C. Garrett, chairman of 
the now famous Committee of One Hundred, has been issued in pam- 
phlet-form, and is a valuable practical contribution to the study of 
municipal government. Mr. GARRETT perceives how great a problem 
it 1s to devise and carry out good administration in a great city; but he 
claims—what is quite true,—that to succegd in solving the problem will 
be an accomplishment deserving of the highest honor. 





A onc but interesting article in the Penn Monthly for May refers 
to the ‘‘ Lost Papers of Benjamin Franklin.’’ When the philosopher’s 
grandson and private secretary, William Temple Franklin, published, 
in London, in 1817,—or 1818,—his edition of Franklin’s life and 
works, it was found to be but a partial record of his career, and not to 
contain a great mass of important papers and documents which had 
been expected. In 1840, in an ‘old tailor’s shop’’—the adjective is 
presumed to belong to the shop, though it may be intended for the 
tailor,—in London, a large bundle of what appeared to be, and un- 
doubtedly are, Franklin’s papers, was discovered, and subsequently, 
through the suggestions of Hon. Abbott Lawrence, our Minister to 
England, the whole of them were purchased by Mr. Henry Stevens, an 
American residing in London, and a diligent collector of such ma- 
terial. After arranging them, Mr. Stevens has now offered them for 
sale, and has fixed seven thousand pounds sterling as their price. _Pri- 
vate parties, he states, have tendered him this sum ; but in the meantime 
negotiations have been in progress with the United States Government 
for acquiring them for deposit in the archives of the State Department, 
and Secretary Blaine, in December last, called the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, recommending the necessary appropriation. Mr. 
Dwight, the librarian of the State Department, reports, after a careful 
examination, that the papers are of great importance as historical 
records, ‘‘ and are as worthy of a place among the national archives as 
those of Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton.’’ The collection con- 
tains a great mass of documents relating to the diplomatic proceedings 
of the American representatives at Paris during the Revolutionary War 
and down to 1785; but the most important of all is the petition of 
the Congress.of 1774 to George III. There were two originals made 
of this, each signed like the other, and the two were sent tc Franklin, 
then in London, by separate ships. One of them he presented (it is 





now in the British archives), and the other, being this, he retained. Mr. 
Dwight remarks, that, ‘‘as many of the delegates who signed it were 
continued in office during the period of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we have in the signatures to the petition names 
which have unhappily faded from the latter document, and on this ac- 
count the petition has become of singular value.’’ 





THE suit brought in New York by the Rev. Samue. Hinman, 
against Bishop Hare of Niobrara, for libel, has had a surprising termi- 
nation. Although the Recorder charged that the pamphlet in question 
was a privileged communication, and that nothing but personal malice 
in its preparation could justify a verdict for the plaintiff, the jury found 
for the plaintiff, giving ten thousand dollars’ damages. Public opinion 
—in this part of the country, at least, —does not give the stamp of its ap- 
proval to this verdict. That the Bishop was mistaken as to the facts, 
was shown, we think, by the evidence for the plaintiff. Of this we are 
glad, as we had formed a high opinion of Mr. Hinman, both from the pub- 
lished reports of his work and from the accounts of him we had from the 
late WittiAM WEtsuH. But this mistake, which was not without justifica- 
tion, and the irritation Bishop Hare seems to have felt at the often 
questionable means which Mr. HinMAN took to vindicate his good 
name, do not justify the imputation of malice; and the verdict has 
been a painful surprise to Dr. Hare’s many friends in Philadelphia. 
It is rather curious how easily misunderstandings of this kind break out 
in mission-fields, both at home and abroad. ‘The best of people, when 
thus insulated from wholesome contact with the mass of society, become 
as irritable as the passengers on board an East Indiaman are said to have 
been in the days of the passage round the Cape. Religious people often 
speak of society at large as ‘‘ the world.’’ Perhaps they would not be 
so far wrong in speaking of it as a means of grace. 


THE CHINESE 1N THE UNITED STATES. 
HEN the events of the present half-century have so far receded 
into the history of the United States that matters now seemingly 
of very great moment shall be dismissed in a brief chapter of the record 
of the age, the student of that later day will probably regard with curious 
interest the few paragraphs which shall contain the history of the anti-Chi- 
nese agitation of thisdecade. What will come of it, we cannot even guess ; 
but within thirty years there has been introduced into the population of 
the United States an alien element, which, so far as observation can dis- 
cover, remains alien and non-assimilated. ‘The first arrivals of Chinese 
in this country were in California, soon after the discovery of gold. 
The tales of the fabulous riches of the gold-mines reached China, and 
large companies of Chinese began to pour across the Pacific in 1850. 
In that year (with such admiration and pride did the people of San 
Francisco regard these picturesque and far-travelling immigrants), the 
Chinese were invited to juin in a procession to honor the manes of 
President Taylor, who died in 1850. Thereafter, for a few years, the 
Chinese in San Francisco invariably participated in all public parades 
and processions. In 1852, the Chinese having begun to show them- 
selves numerously in the mines, Governor Bigler sent to the Legisla- 
ture a message recommending restrictive legislation regarding the 
‘*coolies,’’ as they were then first called. A tax on foreign miners was 
exacted of the Chinese, but no other class of foreigners paid the impost. 
At that time, Bigler’s fulmination did not meet with very general ap- 
proval. 

Agitation of the question continued, however, and the increasing 
immigration of the Chinese excited the alarm of the workingmen, who 
began to form themselves into societies for self-protection, not so much 
against the abhorred ‘‘ coolie,’’ however, as against the tyrant, capital. 
The first immigrants from the Celestial Kingdom were of the better sort 
of Chinese. These were small merchants and shop-keepers,—advance 
spies, perhaps. They were succeeded by vast crowds of the baser class. 
Most if not all of these came under contract to agents in Hong-Kong, 
and were consigned in droves to Chinese merchants in San Francisco. 
Owing to obvious difficulties, it has never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined whether the system was anything more than one of ordinary 
contracts, by which the immigrants merely worked out the advances 
made in their behalf by the shippers in Hong-Kong, or one of down- 
right bondage, by which the immigrant was held for an indefinite term 
of years. But, in any case, the Chinese laborers swarmed all over the 
State, engaging in various callings, becoming farm-hands in the agri- 
cultural districts, miners in the .gold-belt, cooks and house-servants in 
families, and workmen in shops and factories of their own. Little by 
little, they took up a great variety of trades. ‘lhis alarmed the trade- 
unions, and in 1860 anti-‘‘coolie’’ organizations were formed for the 
special purpose of driving out the Chinamen. As is too apt to be the 
case, demagogues who make their living by leading discontented men 
put themselves at the head of these societies, dictated the policy of 
political parties, interrogated candidates, and demanded anti-‘‘ coolie’’ 
legislation. 

It was not until 1870, however, that the anti-Chinese feeling became, 
as we may say, universal in California and the other Pacific States. By 
that time, the Chinese had so increased that they had virtually taken 
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possession of almost every mechanical pursuit ; for, when they enter in- 
to competition with the white men, the Chinamaninvariably drives out 
his white competitor. In addition to the employment of Chinese in 
unskilled labor, they were now found in the manufacture of cigars, 
boots and shoes, articles in wire-work, tinware, clothing and of a great 
variety of things requiring less skill in their production than those here 
mentioned. It was complained of the Chinese that they worked cheaply, 
and underbid the white man because they lived in sties, were fed with 
offal, and put themselves under no contribution for the support of 
churches, schools, and other institutions dear to the heart of a civilized 
people. These allegations were, doubtless, true. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the Chinese of California are of the lower order. Thev ive 
squalidly, and, whereas the Irishman, and even the Italian, doe-, .o 
some extent, emulate the native American in manners, customs and 
habits, the Chinaman does not spend money for what we consider the 
decencies and comforts of civilized life. It was also objected to the 
Chinese that they did not come in families, but in droves of single 
men, with no children or wives, and with no semblance of home insti- 
tutions. They had no part or lot in anything that concerned the well- 
being of the State,—no stake in social order and prosperity. 

The agitation increased, and, after having been fanned assiduously 
by the blatant orators of the ‘‘sand-lots,’’ was taken up by the better 
class of politicians. The Democrats were the first to espouse the cause of 
the anti-‘‘ coolie’’ party. Their voters are naturally drawn from the 
classes most likely to join in an outcry against the Chinese, and the Demo- 
cratic leaders were quick to take advantage of the new issue. Later, 
the Republicans were forced to notice the incréasing popular prejudice 

ainst the Chinese. Hostile legislation was now invoked in order to 
discourage immigration. Some of these legislative enactments were in- 
operative on account of their unconstitutionality, and some were too 
impracticable for any use. By 1870, it may be said that all political 
parties were in favor of taking active steps to put an end to Chinese 
immigration. About that time, too, a period of financial depression 
intervened, deepening the popular impression that there could be no 
industrial prosperity in the Pacific States as long as the Chinese were 
permitted to arrive in unrestricted numbers. More restrictive legisla- 
tion was invented by the State Legislature, and the revision of the Con- 
stitution of the State was seized upon as an opportunity to embody in 
the fundamental law provisions authorizing more drastic measures than 
had been heretofore attempted. Gradually, every newspaper, every 
public man, and all political parties, had declared that the Chinese 
were an evil that must be suppressed. And in this opinion it can be 
truly said that the people of California were virtually unanimous ; no 
protesting voice was heard. 

The cry of the people finally reached Congress, and what is known 
as the “‘ Fifteen Passenger Bill,’’ a foolish and impracticable measure, 
was passed. This was a bill to limit to fifteen persons the number of 
Chinese imported in any one vessel. The bill was passed by both 
branches of Congress, and was vetoed by President Hayes, in 1879, on 
the ground that it was an infraction of the Burlingame Treaty of 1868. 
Congress then passed a joint resolution signifying its desire that a 
treaty under which a restrictive act could become operative should be 
negotiated. Mr. Hayes accordingly appointed a commission of three 
gentlemen, who negotiated,'in 1880, a treaty amendatory of the Bur- 
lingame Treaty, and providing that the United States Government might 
restrict, regulate or suspend the immigration of Chinese laborers, skilled 
or unskilled, into this country. The bill introduced by Senator Miller 
of California, at the beginning of the present session, was designed to 
carry into effect the provisions of the newtreaty. In the original bill, 
it was proposed to suspend the immigration during the pleasure of Con- 
gress, a repealing act being necessary to remove the inhibition. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate, to whom the bill was referred, 
considering that this was virtually a prohibition, and therefore contrary 
to the provisions of the treaty, recommended that the limit of suspen- 
sion be fixed at twenty years, and in that shape the bill passed Congress 
and went to the President. His disapproval of the bill was based on 
the objection that twenty years was too long a time for the suspension 
of immigration, if we are to consider the Chinese Government as hav- 
ing any interest whatever in the matter. 

Unquestionably, the best argument—we might almost say, the only 
argument,—made in favor of the bill returned by the President, was 
that embodied in the speech of Senator Miller of California. It was a 
calm and statesmanlike review of the whole subject, without passion or 
declamation. Mr. Miller did not enter very deeply into what might 
be’ called the abstract merits of the case, but traced the successive steps 
by which the question of restriction had been brought to the present 
time. The ‘hinese, after thirty years of trial, are found as non-assim- 
ilable as they were in 1850. The people of the Pacific States, who are 
the only people confronted by the effects of Chinese immigration, are 
unafiimous in their demands. Both of the great political parties have 
embodied in their national platforms a promise to grant these requests. 
The last elected candidate of the Republican party, in his letter of 
acceptance, agreed to fulfil that promise of the convention that nomi- 
neped him. Coggress, by the passage of the Fifteen-Passenger Bill, the 


joint resolution ng for a new treaty, and by the ratification of the~ 








Treaty of 1880, placed itself on record in favor of restrictive legislation ; 
and the general Government, by demanding and receiving a convention 
to allow the thing to be done which was proposed in the bill just now 
vetoed by the President, put itself before the Chinese imperial Govern- 
ment in the attitude of asking for that which it may not care to hold. 
Aside from the general objection that twenty years is too long a time 
for the suspension of Chinese immigration, it cannot be truly said that 
these arguments have been met by anybody. The only rejoinder to this 
has been that we cannot, morally and economically, afford to exclude 
the Chinese. 








ART. 
THE PHILADELPHIA WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


N painting with water-color, two methods respectively claim prece- 
dence. One—which is very like fresco-painting in effect,—is 
body-color, gouache, or distemper. In this the colors are made opaque 
by mixing them with white paint, and so may be used on paper of any 
color. This allows the artist to make as many alterations or corrections 
as he pleases, without injuring the effect when finished. The high 
lights are added at the last, and are impasted, or laid on thick. When 
body-color alune is used, it has a softness and peculiar haziness, that, 
except in the hands of a very good artist, is apt to degenerate into a 
dull, flat tone, very monotonous and tiresome to the eye. The other 
method of using water-color is often termed aguare//e. In this the 
way of working is radically different. The pigments are transparent or 
semi-transparent, and the artist must know exactly what tint to take 
and where to place it ; for correcting and tinkering is sure to injure 
the general effect. The whitest paper is used, and the white of the 
paper either is left out or scratched out for the highest lights. This 
gives a peculiar transparency, brilliancy and crispness of effect, unat- 
tainable in any other way, and in itself very delightful to the eye ; often 
affording a pleasure quite independent of the subject represented, and 
producing much the same sensation as we derive from looking at a 
bunch of fresh flowers or a mass of glittering silks. 

In painting, all methods that succeed are legitimate, and good 
artists succeed in producing excellent pictures by the use of the above 
methods, either separately or combined. Still, pure water-color or 
aguaredle, having an intrinsic beauty of its own, and producing, as it 
does, effects unattainable by any other method, may be considered an 
especially legitimate way of working. In the exhibition now held by 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists, in their galleries at No. 1725 Chest- 
nut Street, it is at once evident that in this sense nearly all the work is 
legitimate. The majority of the artists try to represent their subjects by 
means of pure water-color, and do not try to imitate qualities peculiar 
to oil-painting. This can be shown by pictures utterly dissimilar in 
subject and execution, but alike in method of treatment. No. 343, one 
of some strong studies by Charles E. Dana, with its brilliant handling and 
audacious rendering of sun-light, is emphatically a water-color effect, 
and as such may be classed with and give us the same pleasurable sen- 
sation as E. Daingerfield’s ‘‘ After-Dinner Conversation,’’ No. 114,— 
this latter, moreover, showing what good treatment can do with an 
utterly unpromising subject. Nothing worse than a man in a dress-coat 
can be proposed to a painter; and yet, owing to bright, fresh color, 
laid on with a sure hand, this picture is enjoyable, apart from the deli- 
cate appreciation of character shown in it. ‘‘ Lettuce,’’ No. 279, by 
A. A. Wood, also shows how, with skilful handling, a broad touch, and 
clear color, a picture can be made up out of the most commonplace 
subjects. 

Landscape and flower painters have always loved pure water-color ; 
for in the rendering of the delicate freshness and sparkle of out-door 
life no medium can compare with this. Then, too, in landscape work, 
an accidental brush-stroke or the marks left by sponge or rag often 
have a charm of their own which is taken advantage of by the judicious 
artist, and what would be an unfortunate blot in the hands of a novice 
is transformed into a strong reflection, a sail, or even a cow, which we 
admire without suspecting its origin. The color, too, owing to the 
white ground, can be forced up to a very high key without degenerating 
into harshness or rawness of tone. Water is liquid and limpid, the sun 
shines behind mists and clouds, and skies seem blue light, instead of 
blue paint. In the present exhibition, all this is emphatically proved 
by the best landscape work, which ranges from accurately drawn and 
carefully finished scenes, such as ‘‘ A Winter Afternoon,’’ No. 69, by 
Thomas B. Craig, and ‘‘ The Willow Road,’’ No. 9, by George F. 
Hammond, to such sketchy effects as ‘‘ A Gray Day,’’ No. 338, by 
John H. Twachtman, and ‘“‘A Rainy Day,’’ No. 124, by J. Francis 
Murphy. Miss Fidelia Bridges has three of her pretty pictures, with 
their- usual family resemblance to each other, but also with their truth 
to nature and loving rendering of the action of bird and flower. These, 


with F. S$. Church’s quaint conceit, ‘‘ A Lesson in Wisdom,’’ No. 313, 


are the only conspicuous examples of body-color used alone. In the 
latter, the paint is laid on so thick that it perceptibly stands out from the 

per. Rather less flower-painting is visible than is usual in water-color 
exhibitions. Some ambitious work here is weak and confused in effect, 
the painters apparently not knowing that flowers, however broadly 
treated, should be well drawn and Sh 
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contour peculiar to flower and leaf. There is some good work in still- 
life, and in flowers combined withstill-life. ‘‘ A Spring Bouquet,’’ No. 
86, by Caroline E. Powers, and ‘‘ Heralds of Spring,’’ No. 160, by 
Agnes D. Abbott, are examples of honest and strong treatment of a 
pretty subject ; while George C. Lambdin’s roses still hold their own. 

What is especially remarkable is the unusual number of good figure- 
paintings by American artists, and in that respect this is one of the 
most interesting exhibitions ever held in Philadelphia. Good render- 
ing of the human figure is the most difficult work an artist can do, and 
in water-color a figure-painter labors under peculiar disadvantages. 
Except in back-grounds, and sometimes in draperies, he cannot take 
advantage of happy accidents. If he wish to preserve the freshness and 
brilliancy of effect peculiar to his medium, he must know exactly what 
tint to choose and where to place it; for bad drawing is inexcusable in 
a human figure, and cannot be ransomed by brilliant color. Few 
American ‘artists have the thorough knowledge of form requisite for 
direct life-work in water-color, and so some of them content themselves 
with simply reproducing their oil-paintings. Others, again,—and this 
is the better way,—prefer to make studies in oil from the model, with 
the intention of subsequently translating them into water-color, and so 
produce work which, while correct in drawing, retains its purity and 
freshness of color and effect. 

It is pleasant to see that many of our artists no longer disdain sub- 

jects taken from their own country and their own homes. Picturesque, 
even if not beautiful, effects are to be found everywhere around us, 
and we owe a real debt to a man who shows us what can be done with 
an every-day theme, like ‘‘ Canning Fruit,’’ No. 118, by E. Nourse, a 
name new to Philadelphia. In many respects, this is one of the re- 
markable pictures of the exhibition. The subject is original, the com- 
position excellent, the light and shade well managed. The drawing, 
though sketchy, is good, and full of character; tor drawing may be 
excellent without being finished. The color, low in tone, is rich and 
pure ; the handling, simple arid unlabored, has the treshness desirable 
in water-color. ‘The principal figures are well grouped, the silhouette 
of the old woman in shadow coming out strongly against the girls in 
light. The long, slanting line of the beam in the roof binds the whole 
composition together in a natural and unobtrusive way. Altogether, 
this little picture ought to make us search for beauty in places where we 
never before thought to find it. The only other work approaching it 
in importance, as far as the management of large groups of figures is 
concerned, is the ‘‘ Emigrants’ Reunion,’’ No. 164, by S. G. McCutch- 
eon; but in this, though careful study is shown, and there is much really 
good drawing and color, both in the groups and in the individual figures, 
yet in the whole there is dulness of color and want of unity and sponta- 
neity, so that the general effect is labored. ‘‘ Husking Corn,’’ No. 145, 
by the same artist, is as freshly and easily painted as the other is not. 
There is asimple and unconscious earnestness in the homely old man that 
appeals tous all. Some day, this painter must unite the qualities of both 
these pictures in one great work. Two of the best conceived and most 
carefully carried out pictures are ‘‘ The Old Home,’’ No. 312, by C. D. 
Weldon, and “ Triflin’,’’ No. 10, by A. B. Frost. Both pictures tell 
at a glance their very different stories. In both the composition is good, 
‘*Triflin’’’ being particularly good in well-balanced a of 
light and shade. In both the figures are well managed ; the Gelightful 
girl in ‘‘ Triflin’,’’ with her self-conscious laugh, and her rustic gallant, 
are as true to nature as are the high-bred mother and daughter in ‘‘ Our 
Old Home.’’ In both the accessories are well arranged and help to tell 
the tale. In both the color is agreeable, though in ‘‘ Triflin’,’’ owing 
to the predominance of blues and grays, it is rather cold, and in some 
places there is an unnecessary blackness of tone. In ‘*‘ Our Old Home,”’ 
the composition is bound together by means of a skilful use of color, 
the nature of the subject forcing the two principal figures off to one 
side of the picture. By means of the girl’s parasol and hat, and by 
the-scattered bricks, the red of the fire-place is carried naturally through 
the whole picture,—the bright red and green of the left-hand side fading 
into the pale pink and green of the flowers on the right. ‘‘ Good- 
By, Grandpa,’’ No. 205, by J. Symington, is a picture painted ap- 
parently without the least effort, the child’s face especially being worth 
study on account of its broad effect, while the whole picture is extremely 
pleasant to the eye. 

There is a great deal of very good work in single figures, many of 
which are distinctly pictures, as distinguished from studies or sketches. 
Among these is ‘‘ Waiting for the Cue,’’ No. 37, by Hamilton Hamilton, 
a charming young girl, her fresh face and tea-rose colored dress relieved 
against a dull blue curtain and rich tapestry, till she looks like a rose- 
bud against its leaves. The workmanship is particularly fine, very 
simple means being used to produce very complicated effecis, as witness 
the girl’s quilted petticoat. The unconscious pathos of ‘* Peace and 
Quiet,’’ No. 142, by Philip B. Hahs, speaks home to us in its way as 
much as does the quiet humor of a ‘‘A Puzzling Problem,”’ No. 349, 
by Walter M. Dunk. The teniptation is great to specify more of the 
good work in this line, as well as in single heads. Many good sketehes 
in both landscape and figure evince earnest, honest work, and, besides 
being interesting in themselves, show the groping towards fuller and 
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_The proportion of inferior work is unusually small and needs no 
pointing out, as it speaks plainly for itself. It will be a great step in 
advance when our exhibitions rigidly adhere to a high standard, even 
at the risk of having very few pictures. The public is ripe for reform 
in all directions, and would rather see one good thing by itself than 
a whole roomful of trash. The hanging committee of the present ex- 
hibition might have done more toward maintaining a high standard ; 
but it has done a good deal, and for this it deserves the public’s thanks. 


LITERATURE. 
FROUDE’S BIOGRAPHY OF CARLYLE. 

NE’S first word of this book (‘‘ Thomas Carlyle: A History of 

the First Forty Years of His Life,—1795 1835.’’ By James An- 
thony Froude, M. A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. In two 
volumes, 8vo, pages 354-402,) ought to be of acknowledgment to the 
biographer. Mr. Froude was severely—indeed, savagely,—biamed 
last year for permitting the publication of the ** Reminiscences’’ with- 
out editing. It would, indeed, have been proper for him to spare the 
feelings of living persons by a freer use than he made of blanks and 
asterisks; but the main complaint that was made of him was that he 
had shattered the-reputation of his hero. In this work, he makes it en- 
tirely clear that his hero is no more a faultless character to him than to 
anybody else, but that his hero remains to him a hero, in spite of the 
faults. His publication of the ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ is seen from the bi- 
ography to have been inspired by his literary conscience. It is the old 
story of Cromwell and Sir Peter Lely; the warts, and moles, and 
wrinkles, are as necessary to the portraiture as any features. Mr. Froude 
fortifies himself with Carlyle’s own expressions in the review of Lock- 
hart’s life of Scott; but these were not needed to justify him. His 
belief that Carlyle was a great man, and that the portrait is well worth 
painting, no matter how ugly some of the excrescences may be, has not 
been in the least disturbed ; and he has taken the only view that is 
consistent with honesty. 

About the excrescences and their ugliness, there can be no disputing. 
Cutaneous diseases may be only superficial; but they are terribly dis- 
figuring. ‘The ‘* Reminiscences’? gave mankind to understand that 
Carlyle, as his mother said of him, was ‘ill to live with,’’ that he 
could be madly unjust, that he was a prodigy of irritability, that his 
noble disregard of the opinions of mankind included the lack of a 
decent regard for the feelings of mankind. But the feeling with which 
all these things inspire us is not one of aversion, but of pity. An 
irritable man is necessarily a suffering man; a man who makes people 
about him miserable must first be profoundly miserable himself. Car- 
lyle’s characterization of Rousseau was in a great measure applicable 
to himself; he was a ‘‘ poor, skinless creature.’’ In the critical part of 
his early career, during the struggle which is depicted in ‘“‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’’ and, again, after his bereavement, when his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences’’ were written, with unavailing remorse mingled with his sor- 
row, he seems to have been spiritually flayed, and happier men are apt 
to regard his writings as men with comfortably thick skins might look 
upon the exasperation which a man with no skin would exhibit when a 
fly alighted upon him. 

The chief outward incident of the years of Carlyle’s life recorded 
in these volumes was his marriage, and all chat relates to this is of an 
‘¢ intolerable pathos.’’ A sadder story cannot be found anywhere in 
fiction or in history than in this record of a man, who, being contert 
to sacrifice himself absolutely to his work, to what he regarded as his 
‘* mission,’’ required as absolute a surrender of the woman whom he 
imagined that he loved, but whom he never did love as ordinary men 
love ordinary women, and then did not even regard the surrender as a 
sacrifice. There is a passage which Mr. Froude has overlocked in 
‘¢ Sartor Resartus,’’ in which Zeufelsdréckh declares that wedded love, 
when it is worthy of the name, consists in a common devotedness to 
the good and the true. It was this devotedness that Carlyle, as he 
exacted it of himself, thought it no wrong to exact of his wife. But it 
was to his own sense of duty that he absolutely surrendered himself, 
and it was to his own sense of duty that he required that she should 
sacrifice herself. In the Scriptural language which he might have used 
about it, he assumed that her acceptance of him showed that she could 
drink of the cup that he drank of and be baptized with the baptism 
that he was baptized with. Accordingly, in his search for spiritual 
freedom, he took a delicately bred lady into the wilderness with him, 
and made her a servant-of-all-work for six or seven years. He wasa 
peasant, and it never occurred to him, Mr. Froude explains, that 
what his peasant mother and his peasant sisters might do as a matter cf 
course, a women so differently bred could not do without repulsion and 
disgust. All these things the tenderness of her husband might have 
enabled Carlyle’s wife tu bear; but it is plain that she did not receive 
this, and that, being thrown entirely on her husband for society, the 
society of her husband was denied her by his preoccupation 1n his 
work. After the removal to London, her dependence upon her hus- 
band was not so absolute ; but the other causes of her unhappiness re- 
mained. What wonder 1s it that Carlyle’s biographer should have to 
relate of Carlyle’s wife: ‘‘ Long years after, in the late evening of her 
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laborious life, she said: ‘I married for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded 
all that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him,—and I am miserable’ ’’? 
Intellectually, Carlyle was a solitary man, and a mere drudge would | 
have served his purpose almost as well as the woman of tremulously 
tender feelings and of brightly sparkling fanty, whom he bound to the 
wheels gf his chariot. _ 

Mr. Froude admits that Carlyle’s conduct in marrying, and in the 
ordinary course of his married life, was ‘‘ selfish ;’’ but, if the admis- 
sion be not excessive, it seems to us wrongly put. Carlyle was very 
inconsiderate, he was very neglectful. His wife was of no consequence 
to him in comparison with his work; but neither was his own life nor 
any of his surroundings. The man who ‘could not writea book with- 
out being decidedly made ill by it,’’ but who, nevertheless, persevered, 
from thirty to seventy, in writing books, could not be an attentive hus- 
band or an exemplary ‘‘ tamily man.’’ Surely, it is a most mischievous 
conception, that, if a man neglect his wife, it does not matter whether 
he neglect her to wallow in sensuality or to exhort mankind to righteous- 
ness. As Carlyle himself put it in the touching close of his eulogy on 
Burns, if the ship at the end of her voyage be damaged in sails and 
tackle, we must admit that the pilot is blameworthy; but, to know 
how blameworthy, we must know whether he has passed through smooth 
weather or stormy, whether his voyage yhas been around the world or 
only ‘‘ to Ramsgate and the Isle of Do4s.”’ 

It is impossible for any student of Carlyle to read these volumes 
without getting new and sometimes strange light on the published writ- 
ing which were contemporaneous with the letters given here. That 
‘* Sartor Resartus ’’ was a spiritual autobi graphy, has always, of course, 
been clear ; but the strange thing is, that, in speaking of the maladies 
of the age in the essays and the like, it was always his own maladies that 
he had in view. In one of the early letters given here (1822,) to his 
brother John, he says: ‘‘ This preaching, my beloved Jack, is directed 
against myself, who have need of it ; not against you, who have none.”’ 
The preaching of his early writings was directed against himself; when 
he admonished his readers to beware of looking with contempt on 
things and people, he meant that that was at the time his own besetting 
sin. With the annotations now given toit, it seems clear that the essay on 
‘* Characteristics,’’ by much the strongest and most original of the early 
essays, and that which most turned the attention of noticing persons to 
Carlyle, was essentially the statement of the author’s belief that Thomas 
Carlyle was getting into a condition of morbid self-consciousness. Dr. 
Johnson considered that there was something noble in a man’s speaking 
truth which condemned himself; but a series of essays, amounting alto- 
gether to a considerable body of literature, which had for text and sub- 
ject-matter the faults of their author, was a novelty which it was 
reserved for Carlyle to produce. Any real addition tu Carlyle’s writ- 
ings, the volumes do not contain, with one exception, of which we 
shall speak directly. The copious extracts from his journals which 
are given are interesting, as showing Carlyle’s method of literary work 
and the form which many thoughts familiar to his readers first took in 
the author’s mind. The care for style is everywhere manifest in 
them,—the striving after the most vivid and complete expression of 
what was in his mind. Nobody can ever have worked harder to get a 
mastery of language than Carlyle, whose mastery finally became so 
complete that his writing is probably more like speech than that of any 
other English author. But the matter of the journals seems to have been 
nearly all worked up into his published writings. A great deal of 
‘* Sartor ’’ is here in the form of rough jottings. Of his conversation, 
there is none. His biographer did not know him until these first forty 
years of his life were passed. ‘There is here and there a characteristic 
anecdote, as Carlyle’s criticism of Thiers: ‘* Dig where you will, you will 
come to water;’’ but, for anything of Carlyle’s talk, we must wait for 
the account of the later years of his life, which is not to appear until 
after the letters of Mrs. Carlyle, edited partly by her husband and 
partly by Mr. Froude, which bring the story of the Carlyles down to 
the time of her own death. 

The exception we have noted to the general unimportance of the 
new writings of Carlyle, is his essay called ‘‘ Spiritual Optics.’’ It 
was written in 1852, in Carlyle’s best time,—that isto say, just after 
the ‘‘ Life of Sterling,’’—and, without doubt, in his best manner. It 
is probably the nearest approach that Carlyle ever made to a formula- 
tion of his religious belief, and it is, upon literary grounds alone, of 
high interest, although it seems to be only a private study of an essay 
intended to be written. This extract will show its tone and tc mper: 


« The primary conception by rude nations in regard to all great attainments and 
achievements by men, is that each was a miracle and the gift of the gods. Language 
was taught man by a heavenly power. Minerva gave him the olive, Neptune the 
horse, Triptolemus taught him agriculture, etc. The effects of offics in this strange 
camera obscura of our existence are most of all singular! The grand centre of the 
modern revolution of ideas is even this,—we begin to have a notion that all this zs the 
effect of optics, and that the intrinsic fact is very different from our old conception of 
it. Not Jess ‘miraculous,’ not less divine, but with an altogether totally new (or hith- 
erto unconceived,) species of divineness; a divineness lying much nearer home than 
formerly; a divineness that does not come from Judza, from Olympus, Asgard, Mount 
Meru, but is in man himself; in the heart of everyone born of man,—a grand revolu- 
tion, indeed, which is altering our ideas of heaven and earth to an amazing extent in 
every particular whatsoever. From top to bottom, our spiritual world, and all that de- 





pends on the same, which means nearly everything in the furniture of our life, out- 
ward as well as inward, is, as this idea advances, undergoing change of the most essen- 
tial sort, is slowly getting ‘overturned,’ as they angrily say, which, in the sense of being 
gradually turned over, and having its vertex set where its base used to be, is indisput- 
ably true, and means such a ‘ revolution’ as never was before, or at least since letters 
and recorded history existed among us never was. The great Galileo, or numerous 
small Galileos, have appeared in our spiritual world, too, and are making known to us 
that the sun stands still; that, as for the sun, and stars, and eternal immensities, they 
do not move at all, and, indeed, have something else to do than dance around the like 
of us and our paltry little dog-hutch of a dwelling-place; that it is we and our dog- 
hutch that are moving all this while, giving rise to such phenomena ; and that, if we 
would ever be wise about our situation, we must now attend to that fact. I would fain 
sometimes write a book about all that, and try to make it plain to everybody; but, 
alas! I find again there is next to nothing to be said about it in words at present, and, 
indeed, till lately, I had vaguely supposed that everybody understood it, or, at least, 
understood me to mean it, which it would appear that they don’t at all. A word to 
express that extensive or universal operation of referring the motion from yourself to 
the object you look at, or vice versa ? Is there none?” 


There is a letter given later upon the ‘‘ efficacy of prayer,’’ written 
in 1870. It is mainly interesting as showing, that, four years 
after the ‘“‘ Reminiscences ’’ were written, Carlyle had, to aconsiderable 
extent, recovered his self-control, and was no longer in the frightful 
condition to which he had been brought by remorse and bereavement 
when his loss was yet recent. 

We must end, as we began, with praise of Mr. Froude. His work 
is not only perfectly honest and loyal, but it is very skilfully done and 
very modestly done. He says of it, that it is only material for a bi- 
ography, not a biography; but his estimate is too low. Many essays 
may, doubtless, be written from this bouk, as every reader will at least 
compose irom it some image of Carlyle for his own use; but there is 
not the least danger that this book will be superseded, so long as there 
remains any curiosity about Carlyle. And Mr. Froude is chiefly to be 
praised, because, while he considers that the true Carlyle, with all his 
features and with all his faults, is worthy of all honor, he has had no 
mercy for the false image of Carlyle which many people had set up in 
their heads, and for the dethroning of which they last year so bitterly 
blamed Mr. Froude. 

As to Mr. Froude’s subject, we can scarcely do better than to quote 
a phrase from one of the last pages of the book: ‘‘‘ What can you say 
of Carlyle,’ said Mr. Ruskin to me, ‘but that he was born in the 
clouds and struck by the lightning ?’ ‘ Struck by the lightning,’—not 
meant for happiness, but for other ends.’’ Let us recall, too, what the 
venerable Sir Henry ‘Taylor wrote last year, when the hubbub over the 
‘* Reminiscences ’’ was at its height: ‘‘ 1 knew Carlyle for fifty years, 
and the thing I knew best about him was that he was noteasy to under- 
stand.’’ Perhaps it is not necessary for readers whose spiritual condi- 
tion never gave them an hour’s uneasiness, to pass any judgment at all. 
It does ake a difference whether the battered ship has been around the 
world and back again, or only ‘‘to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs.’’ 





THE PENNSVLVANIA MaGAZzINE.—This periodical ( Zhe Penasylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. Volume V. Philadelphia, 
1881), issued under the auspices of the trustees of the publication 
fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the organ of the 
Society in the sense that through its columns are given to the 
world many of the treasures of early lore there garnered, has now 
completed its fifth volume, and may be considered permanently 
established. Under the very competent editorship of Mr. Frederick 
D. Stone, the librarian of the Society, it has quietly won its way 
to popularity in its chosen fieid of labor by the value and merit 
of its contents, without any of those adventitious aids in the way 
of puffing and pressure which extensive publishing houses are able to 
exert. ‘That this is the first successful effort ever made to popularize 
local and Pennsylvania history, is not creditable to our taste or our 
judgment, and is a misfortune whose results are by no means light. 
None of its predecessors here—Hazard’s Register, commenced in 1828, 
The American Historical Record, edited by Dr. Lossing in 1872, and 
Craig’s Olden Time, in 1846,—occupied quite the same field ; and all 
perished for want of support. What reputation is to an individual, his- 
tory is toa State. The knowledge of past achievement is the strongest 
incentive to present exertion. No one will deny that the Greeks fought 
better at Marathon because Homer had told them the story of Achilles 
on the plains of Troy. A single writer of genius, by the study of the 
traditions and ballads of a rude people, has thrown a glamour around 
their struggles which has made them interesting to the whole world and 
rendered the half clad Highlanders of Scotland a respectable figure for 
alltime to come. All persons read the pages of Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Bancroft; but few reflect that these writers are but generalizers, 
and that they rely mainly for their facts upon specialists who have made 
a study of individuals and of localities. This is, nevertheless, the 
truth ; and the consequence is that the history of a country is very 
much the history of that part of it where the most thorough and careful 
local investigations have been made. To prove the correctness of the 
proposition, let any intelligent Pennsylvanian observe how much more 
familiar he is with the story of the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ Plymouth Rock and 
Bunker Hill, than with that of the ‘‘ Welcome,’’ the ‘‘ Blue Anchor,’’ 
and Germantown. In years to come, a heroic figure like that of 
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Anthony Wayne, though he was the most brilliant and the hardest fighter 
of all our Revolutionary generals, his life unwritten, his papers scattered 
and lost, and his career neglected at home, may be dwarfed into com- 
parative unimportance. 

That our own past is rich in events of the greatest interest, the 
pages of this magazine show. Mr. Townsend Ward contributes a series 
of articles upon the ‘‘ Germantown Road and Its Associations,’’ which 
begin the volume and are not yet concluded. Though it cannot be 
said that these papers display the results of much original research, they 
are written in that light and chatty vein which is so entertaining in 
‘¢Watson’s Annals ;’’ and the thread of anecdote interwoven in them 
and wound around the old mansions along that road, such as Stenton, 
makes them very readable. They are illustrated by eight original 
etchings, hereafter to be increased to sixteen, well designed and finely 
engraved, for it by Joseph Pennell. Of a different character is the 
naper of Mr. Lawrence Lewis, Jr., on ‘‘ The Courts of Pennsylvania in 
the Seventeenth Century,’’ presenting, as it does, a careful and thorough 
study of an interesting and instructive subject. Some of the facts in 
this, our earliest judicial history, are curious. Among the offences 
punishable by fine or imprisonment in 1685 were ‘‘lying in conversa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ drinking healths,’’ to ‘* smoak tobacco in the streets of Phila- 
delphia by day or night,’’ ‘‘ playing of cards, dice, lotteries, or other 
such like enticing, vain and evil sports and games,’’ and ‘‘ such rude 
and riotous sports and practices as prizes, stage-plays, masques, revels, 
bull-baitings, cock-fightings, and the like.’’ The records of the pro- 
vincial court were written on a single quire of paper. In two instances, 
a suitor outwitted his antagonist by engaging all the lawyers in the 
province. It stands to the lasting honor of our forefathers in Penn- 
sylvania, that, in an age when, in England, Sir Matthew Hale sent two 
woman to the stake as ‘witches, and the Salem witchcraft, with its wild 
excitement and horrible punishments, showed the superstition prevalent 
in Massachusetts, the most minute examination of our records only dis- 
closes that here one woman was found guilty of ‘‘ having the common 
fame of a witch,’’ followed by a release, and one man was fined for 
practising geomancy. ‘This paper contains a brief sketch—the fullest 
yet written,—of David Lloyd, our earliest advocate of the rights of the 
people, and a great man, whose career has been sadly neglected. The 
‘¢ Fragments of a Journal Kept by Samuel Foulke’’ cover the period of 
1762, 1763 and 1764. ‘This is what, as we are told, under date of 
June 2d, 1764, happened in the peaceful city of Lancaster, in a 
province noted for its kind treatment of the natives: ‘‘ But, behold! 
on ye 27th, about noon, of the same month, a number of about fifty 
men-in-arms, supposed to be the same audacious club of villains, all 
well mounted, entered the town, broke open the prison-door, and in 
cold blood inhumanely butchered all ye Indians, being fourteen men, 
women and children.”’ 

Would anyone have believed that the honors in America Colonial 
literature were carried off by the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch?’’ Strange 
as it may seem to those of us whose knowledge of that race is limited, 
it appears to have been the case. Saur of Germantown printed the 
Bible three times—in 1743, 1765 and 1776,—before it first appeared in 
English in 1782; and Mr. S. W. Pennypacker tells us, in ‘‘ A Note- 
worthy Book,’’ that the largest Colonial publication—a fglio volume 
of fifteen hundred and twelve pages, solidly bound,—was completed, 
after three years’ labor of fifteen men, at Ephrata, in 1748. 

If you are tempted to complacently smile at genealogies, be assured 
it is because of yourignorance. The Bible begins with a genealogy and 
the New Testament opens with a pedigree. History, like charity, starts 
at home. In the ‘‘ Descendants of Ioran Kyn,”’ continued through this 
volume, Mr. Gregory B. Keen has, with vast labor, collected the records 
of a family which begins with the Swedish founder of Upland and includes 
a large proportion of the distinguished people of Pennsylvania. It would, 
in itself, illustrate the origin, development and achievements of this State, 
if all other sources of information were destroyed. The volume is an 
admirable specimen of typography, is neatly bound, and in appearance, 
as well as in contents, is worthy of great commendation. 

wernt ee, 

THE FRENCH STAGE: SAMSON’S MEmorIRs.—The memoirs of Sam- 
son, the eminent actor of the Comédie Frangaise, have just been pub- 
lished (Paris: Ollendorf). It is curious to remark how rarely actors 
or actresses write really interesting books. The French stage has an 
abundance of memoirs and autobiographies ; but, from Fleury, Talma, 
Le Kain, Préville, Dazincourt, Mile. Clairon, Louise Fusil and Mlle. 
Dumesnil, down to Bouffé, Laferriére, Satah Bernhardt and Samson, 
there can hardly be mentioned one single comedian or actress who has 
written a really interesting and valuable book. Samson was a fine actor 
and a very eminent professor, who counted among his pupils Rachel, 
Arnould-Plessy, Augustine and Madeleine Brohan, Rose Chéri, Mlles. 
Guyon and Dubois; Marie Dorval, Nathalie and Judith profited by his 
advice ; he played in no less than two hundred and forty works of the 
new and old repertory at the Théatre Frangais alone ; he lived in most 
interesting times, not merely from a political, but from a literary and 
dramatic, point of view, having been born in 1793 and surviving until 
4870. This being the case, one opens his memoirs with the expectation 
of finding an abundance of details about the drama under the Empire 





and the Restoration, about the romantic movement, and its chiefs, and 
about the glories which the first half of this century has bequeathed to 
posterity. This expectation is doomed to disappointment. Samson is 
inexhaustible in details aout his birth, his childhood, his school-days, 
his infantile precocity. It is not until he reaches the twelfth chapter, 
that he arrives at his début. ‘The first performance of ‘‘ Hernani’’ is 
dismissed in a few lines. On the other hand, he dwells at length on 
paltry personal details and rancors that have no interest. Perhaps, if 
the author had lived, he might have made the memoirs of subsequent 
years more interesting. As it is, those given only take us up to 1840. 
Death surprised Samson while he was writing them. 

With their usual carelessness and unconscientiousness, the French 
newspapers speak in the highest, but at the same time the most com- 
monplace, terms of ‘‘ L’Odéon,”’ a history, in two volumes, of the 
second Théatre Francais, by MM. Porel and Monval (Paris: Lemerre). 
The authors say that their ambition has not been to produce a literary 
work, but a useful book, and they further add that it was written “ prin- 
cipally during the enfr’actes, in their dressing-rooms, between the 
rouge-pot and the powder-box.’’ ‘These conditions are scarcely favor- 
able to the composition of a historical work, even if it be only the 
history of a theatre. ‘To write the history of the Odéon as it ought to 
have been written, would have required, amongst other things, very 
careful consultation of the journals of the time. The authors have, as 
a rule, contented themselves with the publication of the archives of the 
theatre, and, either from indifference or from an insufficent acquaintance 
with the history of the French stage, they have not shown any dis- 
crimination in the distribution of details. For instance, the visit of 
Kemble and the English actors to the Odéon in 1828—an event which 
contributed in an incalculable degree towards revolutionizing the French 
stage and assuring the victory of the romantic movement,—is treated 
with the greatest brevity and insufficiency. What will you? Here is 
M. Porel, actor at the Odéon, and M. Monval, archivist of the Comédie 
Francaise, professing to write with authority on theatrical matters, and 
talking about ‘‘ Le Stratagéme de la Cloche,’’ meaning Anne Cowley’s 
‘« The Belle’s Stratagem ’’ ! 





SomME May Macazines.—Several notable articles appear in the 
Penn Monthly for May, among them a poem by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
—‘‘ The Shriving of Guinevere,’’—an article on ‘‘ The Lost Papers of 
Benjamin Franklin,’’ (elsewhere referred to, ) a first paper on ‘‘Art Educa- 
tion and Art Patronage in the United States,’’ by S. R. Koehler, and 
an unsigned article on the ‘‘ Poor of Paris,’’ it being a review of M. 
d’ Haussonville’s work, ‘‘ La Misérea Paris.’’ This last isa study which 
might even draw the attention of those who conceive that I*fe in Paris 
is entirely gayety and pleasure. (Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia.) 

It is not easy to do justice in a paragraph to the variety and merits 
of the contents of the Catholic World. The number for May has 
thirteen different titles, and several of these are extremely attractive, 
Several, it must be noted, are papers relating to church subjects, but 
not, therefore, without interest to non-Catholic readers; thus, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan discusses ‘‘ Recent Attacks on the Catholic Code of 
Morals,’’ and Arthur Featherstone Marshall ‘‘ Decay of Faith Among 
Catholic Peoples,’’ while Rev. A. F. Hewit has an interesting article 
on ‘*The Roman Primacy in the Third Century.—Tertullian.’’ The 
sketch of ‘‘ Life in the Country Missions,’’ by Rev. Dr. McSweeny, 
Mr. J. R. G. Hassard’s study of ‘* Lourdes in Winter,’’ and Mr. A. 
M. Williams’s description of ‘‘ A Wake in Connemara,” are all pleasing 
pieces of literary work, having no particular regard to church views$ 
(The Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 

The titles in the Morth American Review for May, six in number, 
are sufficiently concise to be given without waste of space, especially as 
all of them have decided interest. They are: ‘‘ Party Schisms and 
Future Problems,’’ by Carl Schurz; ‘‘ Days with Longfellow,’’ by 
Samuel Ward ; ‘‘ What Does Revelation Reveal ?’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; ‘‘ The Navy,’’ by Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Gorringe; 
‘* Conversations with a Solitary, Part I.,’’ by W. H. Mallock; and 
‘¢ The Spent Bullet,’’ by Gail Hamilton. Mr. Schurz avers, in his out- 
set, concerning the two great political parties, that ‘‘ the quarrels of 
factions within them are much fiercer than the contests between them.’? 
He proceeds to show this, and to discuss the probable future of parties ; 
but he concludes without any very distinct formulations or positive 
predictions. Indeed, the political future is not now a crystal into which 
all may easily look (New York.) 

Of Macmillan’s Magazine, the April number is just received. Four 
more chapters (XVIII.-XXI.,) are given of Julian Hawthorne’s serial, 
‘¢ Fortune’s Fool,’’ and there are eight other titles, one of the notable 
ones being ‘‘Our Moral Duty Towards Animals,’’ by the Bishop of 
Carlisle. ‘The closing paper in the number is one in the ‘Battle of 
Dorking ’’ vein,—‘‘ The Story of the Channel Tunnel: Told by Our 
Grandchildren.’’ It describes the construction of the tunnel, the use 
the French attempted to make of it in a surprise of England, and how 
the plan was thwarted by an English locomotive engineer, though at 
the cost of many lives, in a terrible collision,—after which the tunnel 
was blown up with dynamite. (Macmillan & Co., London and New 
York.) ’ 
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SONNETS AND CANZONETS. By A. Bronson Alcott. Pp. 149. 
thers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

OngsimMuS: MEMOIRS OF A DisciPpLE oF ST. Paut. By the Author of “ Philochris- 
tus.” Pp. 308. $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Eciecric SHORT-HAND: WRITING BY PRINCIPLES, INSTEAD OF ARBITRARY SIGNS, 
FOR GENERAL Use AND VERBATIM ReporTING. (Third Edition.) By 
J. George Cross, A.M. Pp. 228. 32.00. 5S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 

IrntsH Essays, AND OTHERS. By Matthew Arnold. Pp. 307. $1.75. Macmillan 
& Co., New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MYTH AND SCIENCE: AN Essay. (“The International Scientific Series.”) By Tito 
Vignoli. Pp. 330. §1.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Perter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 

THE SONG WAVE: DrsIGNED FoR SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, MusICAL Con- 
VENTIONS, AND THE Home CircLe, By H. 5. Perkins, H. J. Danforth and 
E. V. Degraff. Pp. 256. $0.80. D. Appleton & Co,, New York. (torter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Volume XXIII. (New Series, 
Volume I.) November, 1881, to April, 1852. Pp. 960. The Century Company, 
New York. 

OuTRE-MER: A PILGRIMAGE BEYOND THE SEA. By Henry Wadsworth” Longfel- 
low. Pp. 364. Hyperion: A RoMANCE. By the same. Pp. 391. (Revised 
Copyright Edition.) Vaper. $0.15. Houghton, Mifllin & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE FiIsHER-MAWEN. By Bjérnsterne Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by 
Rasmus B. Anderson. Pp. 274. $1.00. Lioughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Fhiladelphia.) 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


$1.00. Roberts Bro- 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Pp. 306. $1.25. 
Philadelphia. ) 

A Reply To CRITICISMS ON “ THE COMMON SENSE, THE MATHEMATICS AND THE 
METAPHYSICS OF MONEY.” By J. B. Howe. (Reprinted addition to the second 
edition of the book.) Pp. 47. Houghton, Mittlin & Co., boston. 


An ELEMENTARY History OF ART: ARCHITECTURE,—SCULPTURE,—PAINTING,— 
Music. By N. D’Anvers. (Second edition.) With introduction by Professor 
Roger Smith. Pp. 773. 34.50. Scribner & Weltord, New York. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


(* American Statesmen” Series.) 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

r a first volume of the International Revision Commentary on the New Testament 

is that upon Matthew, edited by Rev. Philip Schafl, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and just issued from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. This commentary is 
based upon the revised version of 1881, the text being taken from the authorized 
University edition and the readings and renderings preferred by the American com- 
mittee placed at the foot of the page. “The title,” Dr. Schaft says, in his preface, 
“involves no pretension, but simply expresses a fact. It is the joint work of British 
and American scholars and revisers. The majority of the contributors were officially 
connected with one of the two revision committees, and the others were in full sympathy 
with the revision.” 

Among the books in the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons is a “ History of English 
Fiction,” from the time of Sir Edward Malory to that of George Eliot. Its author is 
Mr. Bayard Tuckerman. Another volume—by Eben G. Scott,—has for a subject the 
“ Development of Constitutional Liberty in the English Colonies of America.” 

Perhaps it is not generally remembered that not only was ‘* Evangeline” published 
in England in the same year as Tennyson’s “ Princess,” but of the two the American 
poem was the most read and talked about there. 

The late Nathan Clifford, Justice of the Supreme Court, spent many hours in re- 
lating to his son incidents in his life. These incidents, with other material, the younger 
Clifford is now using in the preparation of a biography of his father. 

Longfellow was once asked whether /au/ Fleming in “ Hyperion” was a character 
He paused a full half minute, and then answered: “ He was what 
” He shaded his face with one 


drawn from life. 
I thought I might have been; but I never 
hand, and did not complete the sentence. 

Mr. Charles Reade, whose literary labors have for three years been interrupted by 
bereavement and sickness, is about to return to fiction in the columns of a London 
periodical. We are promised a series of stories in which there will be no waste of 
words, and the subjects so selected as to give, upon the whole, a wicer view than usual 
of human life. 

It is said that Queen Elizabeth of Roumania is about to give another evidence of 
her literary powers by the publication of a novel, which will be issued simultaneously 
in Roumanian and German. 

Mr. Swinburne is writing tne article “ Mary Stuart” for the Amcyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

A new treatment of the much-used topic—the life of an Ameriean girl atroad,— 
is promised us in Miss Constance F. Woolson’s story, “« Ie Secret of tne Hyacintu,” to 
appear in the May and June numbers of Fhe Century. 

Toledo is the subject of the third instalment of Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s «Spanish 
Vistas,” which appears in the May number of Harper's Monthzy. It is a brilliant and 
picturesque glimpse of a city famous in history and romance, and Mr. Reinhart has 
illustrated it very pleasingly. Mr. Lathrop, by the way, has left his winter quarters in 
Philadelphia, and gone to New York, where he will spend some weeks. 

Mr. J. R. Green is announced to be at work upon “ England and the Northmen,” 
which is to complete his « Making o¥ England.” 





The earliest known printed ballad, entitled «A Ballade of the Scottysshe Kynge,” 
has been reproduced in /ac-simile of the wnique original in the British Museum, by 
Mr. Eliot Stock, of London. The words of this old ballad are shown, in an intro- 
duction by Mr. John Ashton, to have been written by John Skelton, poet-laureate to 
King Henry VIII. 

Colonel Lawrence William Maxwell Lockhart, a nephew of Scott’s son-in-law and 
biographer, died on March 23d, at Mentone, aged fifty. He had served with the 
Ninety-Second Highlanders in the Crimea and India, but was most known as a writer. 
His first literary eftorts were contributions of stray stories to B/ackwoca’s Magazine, 
and these were followed by “ Double or Quits,” “ Fair to See,” “ Mine is Thine,” and 
other novels. , 

The late Dr. Chapin once asked his daughter, who was a pronounced brunette and 
very small, “« Marian, why are you like a certain Boston book-publishing house?” «I 
give it up, father,” said she. ‘“ Because you are little and brown,” was the answer. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued the second volume in their series of 
« American Statesmen,” this being “ Alexander Hamilton,” by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and, to meet the issue of a cheap edition of “ Hyperion” by a New York house, (the 
copyright of the original issue being alleged by the latter to have expired,) they have 
brought out “Outre-Mer” and “Hyperion” both, in paper covers, at fifteen cents 
apiece. Apropos to this, they state that they are satisfied that the New York edition 
is an infringement on the Longfellow copyright, but that they are unable at the mo- 
ment to procure legal proceedings, as an injunction against it can be obtained only by 
Mr. Longfellow’s executor, who has not yet been appointed by the Court. (The ex- 
ecutor named by Mr. Longfellow in his will died before Mr. Longfellow.) 

Another phase of the Longfellow biography business is presented in the publication 
of a card by his son, Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow, disclaiming for the family any author- 
ization or patronage of the various announced biographies, and stating that, “in due 
time, a memoir will be published to which the family will lend all their assistance ; 
that for this they reserve all the material in their hands, and that they will be thankful 
to those of Mr. Longfellow’s friends who will intrust to them for this use whatever cor- 
respondence or other helpful data may be in their possession.” 


The volume of travel by Hon. S. S. Cox, which had been announced for publica- 
tion with the title, “ From the Pole to the Pyramids,” is now to be issued (by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons,) in two distinct volumes, with the titles, “ Arctic Sunbeams” and 
“Orient Sunbeams.” The first describes the trip “from Broadway to the Bosphorus, 
by way of the North Cape,” and the second “ from the Porte to the Pyramids, by way 
of Palestine.” 
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—The Belgian papers promise the disclosure of important improvements in the tele- 
phone by M. Van Rysselberghe, as soon as the necessary formalities for securing the 
patent-rights are completed. The improvements enable the inventor to use for long 
distances the wires of the telegraphic services, all induced sounds being suppressed. 


Satisfactory experiments have been made on the wires connecting Antwerp and Brussels, 
the telegraphic service being in full activity at the time. No return-wire is required. 





—aA scientific expedition to Persia is being despatched from Austria under the 
command of Dr. J. C. Polak, formerly physician to the Shah. The expedition will 
include Dr. Wahner as geologist and Dr. Pichler as botanist, and a subvention has been 
granted to these gentlemen by the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences. The expedi- 
tion will proceed, via Odessa, Poti, Tiflis, Baku and Rescht, to Hamadan, the ancient 
Ecbatana. The expedition is to return in about six months. 

—M. Merey, who is travelling in Italy, has accomplished a feat which he hopes 
will be serviceable in connection with the study of the mechanism of flight in birds. 
He has succeeded in taking, by means of the revolving lens, a series of instantaneous 
photographs of birds on the wing. He claims to have rendered visible action lasting 
only one five-hundredth part of a second. 

—The public library of Geneva has just come into possession of a valuable literary 
bequest. Mme. Streickeisen, who inherited from her grandfather, Paul Moulton, a 
number of Rousseau manuscripts, and who died a short time ago, has bequeathed to 
the city the entire collection. It consists of eight volumes, all written in Rousseau’s 
own hand, and includes « Les Confessions,” « Le Contrat Social,” and the project of a 
constitution for Corsica, drawn up by Rousseau, in 1760, at the request of Paoli. 

—The London fal/ Mall Gazette, commenting upon the generally declared ex- 
cellence of English mutton and the poorness of English vegetables, says: “ It is impos- 
sible in the same country to have good meat and good vegetables; for the best beef 
and mutton are a product of the soft, tender English greensward, which only exists in 
a few countries along the Atlantic seaboard of Europe and owes its origin to the con- 
stant rainfall. The same causes which give us good meat, however, deny us in Eng- 
land the possibility of good fruit and vegetables; for, while the herbage requires 
copious rain, the fruits, seeds, pods, flowerg buds, and other miscellaneous objects 
which we class from the culinary point of view as vegetables, all require copious 
sunlight. Our only good vegetables are such as very young rhubarb, sea-kale, aspara- 
gus and celery, which are the blanched sprouting-shoots of perennial plants. These 
mostly come in spring-time, and, as they are none the worse, or even all the better, 
for a little wholesome soaking, they manage to survive our climate well enough in the 
long run. But most other vegetables are more or less fruity in their nature ; and, 
really, to taste these one must go to America or Italy,—for choice, the first. Of thorough- 
going fruity vegetables,—such as the tomato,—we in England know nothing. We 
never have sun enough to ripen them properly; and, even with all the appliances of 
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modern gardeners, they never get thoroughly red and soft throughout in our gardens, as 
they do in the open air under a Canadian or Italian sky. They always have a half- 
green taste, and are wholly lacking in the true, rich, tomato flavor. Indeed, the tinned 
American specimens, though tasting of the solder, of course, are better savored, after 
all, than our poor, starved, sunless English things. As to purple egg-fruit and green 
chow-chows, we know them not at all; while the profusion of rich, red-fleshed water- 
melons and primrose-skinned squashes and golden pumpkins in a Massachusetts market 
would astonish Covent Garden and set some nascent Turner to workwith all the pig- 
ments on his palette to try his hand at a new and many-colored subject. These things 
require the sun to ripen them, and we see his face here, asa rule, for some two and a half 
hours weekly, as duly registered at Glynde Place, Lewes. Then, again, there are the 
winter cherries, the sweet potatoes, and, best of all earthly vegetables, green Indian 
corn, eaten off the cob with fresh butter, and likest to nectar of all mortal delicacies. 
As for pulse generally, our beans are all stringy; we have neither the variety nor the 
tenderness of the American bean. Our peas have some good points,—for English 
peas; but they are not half so large, or luscious, or melting, as American peas. They 
take too long growing, and have got old and hard before they are big enough to pick. 
The delicious, crinkly, eatable-pod pea would be impossible here; it would have got 
tough and sinewy a month before it was ready for cooking. We grow buckwheat to 
feed our pheasants; but it never ripens as it ought, and buckwheat pan-cakes at break- 
fast will doubtless be an unknown luxury with us forever.” 

—aA new number of the revolutionary organ, Varodnaia Vo/ia, is at present in cir- 
culation in Russia. This copy of the Socialistic revolutionary review, as it is called, 
contains nineteen pages of closely printed matter, the greater part of which is uninterest- 
ing, even to Russian readers. The leading article, headed “ The Present Position of 
the Party,” is devoted chiefly to a review of the results which followed the assassina- 
tion of the 1st of March last. The writer premises his remarks by the statement, that, 
if only the discontented element of Russian society were able to insist on and obtain the 
minimum demands put forward by the executive committee, the necessity of resorting 
to violent measures might be avoided. The writer then proceeds to review the posi- 
tion of the various parties in Russia, and arrives at the conclusion that there are no 
elements to be found in Russian society capable of playing histofical parts. The 
national reformers have hidden their heads in fear and trepidation, lest they should 
suffer for the actions of the revolutionary party. Our Conservatives find no other 
weapons of combat than slander, falsehoods and denunciations, and cherish the hope 
that something may remain out of the edifice of clay which they are raising. Our Lib- 
erals, taken by surprise, are blushing with confusion, and the whole activity of these 
sorry creatures consists in plaintively begging for a Constitution, and undertake at the 
same time to be as obedient as before. The article concludes by referring to the pro- 
gramme of the party and the object it has in view,—the subversion of the present gov- 
ernmental and social order, and distribution of property. These objects, the writer 
asserts, the party will pursue, notwithstanding the reprisals of the Government. As 
before, men ready to sacrifice their lives will be forthcoming, and our_advice is: « Vic- 
tory or Death.” 

—The Connecticut Legislature has provided, that, if twelve adults, male or female 
in a town shall petition the school-board to order instruction in the public schools con- 
cerning the effects of intoxicating beverages on individuals and on the community, the 
board shall consider and decide upon the petition. It is thought that in the smaller 
country towns, where the temperance feeling is strong, the law may come into opera- 


tio, but not in the larger places. 
* 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
SOUTHERN STATES AND ELECTION PROSECUTIONS. 

To the Editor of Tus AMERICAN ; 

ENATOR BUTLER’S letter in your last number, commenting upon your remarks 

- on the action of the Governor of South Carolina in providing for the defence of 
election officers prosecuted for fraud in the national elections, reminds me that when in 
Florida last year I was told on good authority that the Legislature of that State had 
passed a general act making it the duty of all the district-attorneys or other law officers 
of the State to defend all citizens of Florida when prosecuted for offences by the Federal 
Government. How is it that our Southern friends do not understand that a policy 
such as this, which assumes that the nation is necessarily an enemy of the State, to be 
treated as an alien and resisted as an invader, is a direct aid and comfort to that 
small but noisy faction of the Republican party which seeks to maintain its existence 
by galvanizing dead issues and reviving the memories of the war? It is such things 
as these that keep alive the spirit of sectionalism, and one is sometimes almost tempted 
to believe that there is a secret compact between the Stalwarts and the “ Fire-Eaters,” 
such as we know to exist in some localities between Republican and Democratic 
“bosses,” whose surface hostility simply serves to maintain party discipline, while the 
chiefs on both sides divide the spoils secured to them by the unthinking partisanship 
of the masses. L. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 16th, 1882. 








FINANCIAL: AND TRADE REVIEW. 
: PHILADELPHIA, April 20. 
"THE tone of the stock markets in this city and New York is in great contrast to 
that which prevailed a month ago. Those who were committed so conspicuously 
to the advance of prices are now perfectly indifferent and have withdrawn from the 
street. The “ bear” feeling prevails over everything else; and there have been suc- 
cessive days of weakness, dulness and decline. This description applics mere dis- 





tinctly to New York than to Philadelphia; the drift in the latter market hsg been 
of the same character, but less seriously marked. 

The closing quotations (sales,) in the Philadelphia market yesterday were as fol- 
lows for principal stocks: Lehigh Navigation (seller 5 days), 3974; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 62; Northern Pacific, preferred, (seller 5 days,) 7734; Northern Pacific, 
common, 38; Philadelphia and Erie, 15; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 16% ; 
Reading Railroad (buyer 3 days), 2854 ; United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 
1863 ; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 603; Northern Central Railroad, 49%; North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 64. 

The closing prices of principal stocks in New York yesterday were as follcrs: 
New York Central, 126%; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 361%; Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern, 103; Chicago and Northwestern, 127%; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 137 4 ; Ohio and Mississippi, 36% ; Pacific Mail, 39%; 
Western Union, 81%; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 11034; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 1183 ; New Jersey Central, 7134 ; Delaware and Hudson, 104%; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 118; Michigan Central, 7874; Union Pacific, 110%; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 29 5g; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 54 54; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 85; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 3556; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 99; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7454; Kansas and Texas, 30%; Nashville and Chattanooga,60%; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 61% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 25 4 ; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 5044 ; Mobile and Ohio, 24; Erie and Western, 29; Canada Southern, 
4834; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 1144 ; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
47; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 89%; Central Pacific, 88%; Missouri Pacific, 
894%; Texas Pacific, 39%; Colorado Coal, 5034; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 39; Ohio Central, 15%; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 28%; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 4724; Rochester and Pittsburg, 2834; Memphis and Charleston, 53; 
East Tennessee, 11; Kast Tennescee, preferred, 19% ; Richmond and Danville, IIs. 

A New York dispatch on Wednesday says: “ As another illustration of the present 
anomalous position of the carrying trade at this port just now, it may be mentioned 
that one of the European steamship companies this afternoon paid as a premium to a 
shipper three-quarters of a penny per bushel for some sixteen thousand bushels of 
grain for ballast. It also turns out that the recent statement that a considerable quan- 
tity of provisions had been reshipped back from Europe to this market is correct. The 
statement at the time was deemed incredible; but the fact is established now beyond 
doubt.” 

The statement made by the banks of New York City on the 15th inst. showed a 
very heavy increase in surplus reserve ($4,144,500), and they then held $4,956,150 in 
excess of the legal requirement. This sudden and great change excited some remark ; 
it was ascribed chiefly to the return of funds from other cities. The principal items 
in the statement were as follows: o 


April 8. April 15. Differences, 
Loans, $314,405,800 $312,648,200 Dec. $1,757,600 
Specie, 57:054,200 61,225,600 Inc. 3,572,400 
Legal tenders, 14,743,800 16,568,900 Inc. _ 1,825,100 
Deposits, 286, 345,400 291,353,400 Inc. 5,008,000 
Circulation, 20,076,900 20,007 ,00O Dec. 69,900 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, also showed an in- 


crease of reserve. The following were the principal features: 


April 8, April 15. Differences, 
Loans, $74,736,368 $74,706,451 Dec. $29,917 
Reserve, 17,477:375 17,953,317 Inc. 479,442 
Deposits, 50,708,404 51,350,344 Inc. 671,940 
Circulation, . 10,632,896 10,170,980 Dec. 461,916 
Clearings, 52,900,531 60,105,793 Inc. 7,205,262 
Balances, 5,038,316 7,581,615 Inc. 1,942,799 


The classes of United States securities having a number of years to run not only 
continue steady in price, but have even appreciated. It shows the weakening of public 
faith in other directions, and especially in railroad investments, that the four per cent. 
bonds payable in 1907 have now advanced to 121%4(@1213{. These figures are 
without precedent. They indicate the demand for investments that are absolutely safe, 
the readiness to accept a low rate of interest in order to secure safety, and the certainty, 
as to the future, that there will be a strong tendency by conservative investors to ac- 
quire real estate. This has been the experience in England, and it will be the case 
here. At the present price of four per cent. bonds, they will yield in interest but a 
little over three per cent., and this regardless of the fact that for every 121% 
now paid the Government will return, in 1907, but 100. The following were the 
closing quotations of United States securities in New York yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, 101% 101 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 1014 102 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 116% 116% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . i 116% 116% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . F 4 . 121% 121% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ° ° - . 121% 1214 
United States currency 6s, 1895, . ~. =. «. 133 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 3 134 


United States currency 6s, 1897, ot SF, eH 30 
United States currency 6s, 1898, ‘ . P ? 


138 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . . . . : 


140 

No specie went abroad last week, except the ordinary shipments of silver, and 
these reached only two hundred and three thousand dollars. The quotations of for- 
eign exchange keep near the shipping point; but moderate purchases of our securi- 
ties abroad keep the account in such shape as to prevent gold going out, 
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HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 
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E. O. THOMPSON, BENJAMIN THOMPSON 


E. 0. THOMPSON. 


Merchant Tailor, 





NEW YORK—245 Broapway, ° 


PHILADELPHIA—908 Wa.nut Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO—OccipEnTAL HOTEL, 
LONDON—Representing Cox, Sons & Co, 





WE CONDUCT strictly a first-class Merchant Tailoring 
business; using nothing but imported goods; employ- 
ing the most skilled workmen. 

OUR PRICES: we buy and sell for cash, are content 
with mercantile profits; hence, prices are much lower 
than are usual for high-class tailoring. 

OUR FACILITIES equalled by no house in the U. S. 
Having establishments in New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, and a London Agency, we are at once 
in a most commanding position, 
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YOUR PATRONAGE. 

SPRING IMPORTATIONS OPENED. 
You ARE INVITED To CALL. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
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Perfected Type-Writer, 





The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the ‘construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. Remincton & Sons, 
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281 and 283 Broadway, New York, 





H.B. SMITH MACHINE CO. 


925 MARKET ST. 
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For Car Suops, Praninc Mitts, &c., &c. 
Also, Macutnery for all purposes. 
Correspond with us. 


JAMES MORGAN 


Grocer AND Trea DEa ter, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 








So PrevALENT AND sO FaTAL HAS CONSUMPTION BECOME, that 
it isnow everywhere dreaded as the great scourge of humanity ; 
and yet, in their formative stages, all Pulmonary Complaints may 
be readily relieved and controlled by resorting promptly to Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, a curative specially adapted to soothe and 
strengthen the bronchial tubes, allay inflammation, and loosen and 
remove all obstructions. It is a certain remedy for Asthma, and 
also for Coughs and Colds. 


aky. W.P.Warer’sSons 


Speen 1233 Market St., Philadelphia. 
% 4 TurningLathes, 
Scroll Saws,Tools 
and Supplies for 
: Amateur and 
= Light Machine 
= Work. Send stamp 
— jor Catalogue. 


* A. BECKER, 


FROM PARIS, 


UpHOLSTERY AND FuRNITURE 


No. 1228 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
















SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO, 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Second Story. PHILADELPHIA. (Over McAllister’s.) 





Wr" CURTAINS, &. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & 00., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FINEST FLOWERS. 





We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 
Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 
a way as to keep them. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 
Twelfth, below Chestnut. 





Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, 


No. 509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 








Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 


German, free to all applicants. 
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M’CALLUM,CREASE&SLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. 1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR- PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Estabushed for the settlement ef Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





——DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ROBINS, AMES a CIAGHORE, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, a M. AERTSEN, 
LGA ERRINGER, OMEGYS Hon. WM. A. PORTER, NIEL B. CUMMINS, 


EDWARD S. HANDY 
ALEXANDER BROW 


THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 
CHARTER eRSUa.. 


BEN], 8 
sTUS OHEATON 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


To Advertisers: 


Junictous Apve RTISING Pays. 


P. McCULLAGH, WILLIAM S. GRAN 








THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY OFFERS HIS 
SERVICES AS A 

CAPITAL, 

ASSETS, . . 


$1,000,000 
$10, 385,312.42. 


RECEIVE 


(jenERAL Apvertisinc Acenr. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by entrusting their 
advertising to a reliable and experienced agent. 


INSURE mi GRANT ANNUITIES, 
MONEY ON IT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, oa are aTORS. by law to act as EX- 


Eg pg BS gg 
IA ASSIG) OM) S, ECE S, 
Address, H. W. CROTZER, AGENTS &c., for the faithful wo tw I of which their 


capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
. ROBER'BS FOULKE. Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila, Wm. Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila, 
— H. Morris, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. ~— Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia, 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Charter Perpetual. 


P. O. Box 2445. PHILADELPHIA, 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 








ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 





WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


rT Incorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. 


MAIN TRACK UN BROKEN. (By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 


4 President, Tuomas RipGway. Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
° . 7: » Henry TATNALL. Act , Wrttram P. Houston 
Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other ooalaed ecmlecomcnats wore 





Railroad Supplies. 

Manufactured by cpincaeatilons ae vy 
nn) © © F<) ai 6 PD F< | 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 


SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


Cc 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, figthvings, Colored Photographs. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





SuRPLUs, $827,338- 





First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make, Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


LIGHT \WAGONS. 


THE STANDARD FOR 


STYLE, 
Durasiity, 
ELEGANCE. 


Ww. D. Rocers, 


1007-1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


Manufactory, Thirteenth and Parrish Sts. 























Barker Brothers €? Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





JOHN PARKER, JR., & CO, 


20 Soutu Eicutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





| Abies’ fine (‘ustom Suoks, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES, 
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Published This Week: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
By Henry Casor Lopcr. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
This is the second volume in the series of Lives of 
American Statesmen, so happily begun by Mr. Morse’s 
“John Quincy Adams.” Mr. Lodge’s familiarity with 
American political history is well known, and this book 
will be looked for with unusual interest. 


HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. 

By Dr. C. P. Ties, of Leiden. Translated from the 
Dutch, with the assistance of the author, by JAMES 
BALLINGAL. Vol. XX VII. in the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

This is the first volume of a series on the Comparative 
History of the Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions, 
from the well-known author of “ Outlines of the History 
of Religion.” Egypt, Babel-Assur, Yemen, Harran, 
Phoenicia, and Israel will be treated of in the course of 
the work. 

THE FISHER MAIDEN. 

By BJGRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The fourth volume of the authorized edition of the 
novels of this Norwegian author. The story is written 
with the power and simple charm to be found in all of 
BjSrnson’s stories. 

AMERICAN CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 

HAWTHORNE. 
In one volume, 16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 

This is the second volume of a series intended to 
supply, in attractive form, passages suitable for school- 
reading, which will give the pupil a taste for what is 
best in American literature. The extracts have been 
made with great care and judgment. The volume con- 
tains a portrait of Hawthorne and eight illustrations. 

*,* For sale by all book-sellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, M/FFLIN & CO., Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
A Large Stock Just Received, and always on hand, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Including the Latest Publications. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 
15 & 17 North Thirteenth St., Philada. 


WASTED a few BRIGHT Masors to 
se]! the Finest MASUNIC ENGRAYV- 
ING ever published in this country. 
For particulars and descriptive circulars, 
apply to the Publishers, 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
66 N. 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 














NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT SIREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGAF.T, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
Myth and Science. 
By Tito VicNoLI. “International Scientific Series.” 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

CONTENTS: The Ideas and Sources of Myth; Animal 
Sensation and Perception; Human Sensation and Per- 
ception; Statement of the Problem; The Animal and 
Human Exercise of the Intellect in the Perception of 
Things; The Intrinsic Law of the Faculty of Appre- 
hension; The Historical Evolution of Myth and Science; 
Of Dreams, Illusions, Normal and Abnormal Hallucina- 
tions, Delirium, and Madness. 


“His book is ingenious, his theory of how 
science gradually differentiated from and conquered 
myth is extremely well wrought out, and is probably in 
essentials correct.”—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


II. 


Capital and Population: 
A STUDY OF THE ECONOMICAL EFFECTS OF 
THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER, 
By FREDERICK B. HAWLEY. 1I2mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

‘It would be false modesty in me to seem unaware 
that the economic law I have attempted to establish 
equals in its influence upon economic conclusions any 
hitherto ascertained. Granted its truth, it throws new 
and decisive light on nearly all the unsolved problems of 
the science.” — EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


III. 


The Song Wave: 

A COLLECTION OF CHOICE MUSIC, WITH 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. For the 
School-Room, Institute Hall and Home Circle. 

Containing a brief, practical and comprehensive 
course of elementary nstruct ion, with a great variety of 


selections, adapted to all occasions, including standing 
favorites and many new songs. 


8vo, boards. Price, 80 cents. 
IV. 
Die Anna-lise : 

A GERMAN PLAY BY HERMANN HERSCH. 
With an Interlinear Translation and Directions for 
learning to read German. By C. F. Kroen, A. M., 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 





*,*For sale by all book-sellers, or any volume will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 & 5 Bond Street, New York: 


1100 pages. History of all Political Parties, 

AM FA | GAN by Sznator Coopsr. It gives everything 

pertaining to politics, and unites history, 

instruction and ready reference. Sold only 

Pq LITI 65 by subscription; but} subscriptions sent 

§ direct will be forwarded by mail or C. O. D. 

BY at Publishing Co's expense. Agents now 

wanted. Must apply early, for territory is 

Hon. THOS. V. being rapidly assigned. Book out about 
COOPER. March 20th. Prospectus now ready. 
Address FIRESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

20 North Seventh Street, 








YORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


1421 South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 


the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 








AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTIL/ JING, 
Wood's American Kitchener fou. 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STRE&7, 








MARK TWAIN’S NEW AND BEST BOOK. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


A Book for the Young of All Ages. Square 8vo, 400 
pages, 200 new and choice illustrations. A quaint 
and delicious romance of medieval England. 


** We might add that it is a tale for old people of all ages as well. 
It would be hardly fair to describe this delightful story further than 
to say that its title, in some measure, suggests the theme—a con- 
trast between poverty and kingly splendor, worked out with a vein 
of subtle plot, marked by the crisp incisiveness ofaclever . . . 
style, poe filled with the quaint and shadowed mystery and bright 
artistic glory-—perhaps, too, the barbaric horror—of medizva 
times. Its humor is delicate; its fun joyously real, and its pathos 
tender and deep. It does one good to read it, and that, in these 
days, is saying a great deal,”’—London Graphic. 
Sold by Subscription only. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








George T. Freeman, of Jersey City, Hudson County, New 
rsey, has this day made an assignment to the subscriber, of his 
estate, for the equal benefit of his creditors, and that the said 
creditors must exhibit their respective claims under oath or affirm- 
ace, to the ren ie 5 ce, corner of Newark Avenue and 
street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Dated March 11, AD, 1882. 
CHARLES O, POTTER, Assignee. 


Neer OF ASSIGNMENT.—Notice is hereby given that 
e 








|. E. CALDWELL & Co., 
BRONZES, 


Crocxs, Mantet Suites, 


g02 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





JNO. C. CORNELIUS. | CHAS, E. CORNELIUS, A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
Lamps AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) — 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup aNnD Encine BuitpineG 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Rattway Frocs, CrossiInGs AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO’S 


U MBRELLAS AND Parasots, 








——FOR SALE BY—— 


Tue Best DEa.ers. 





Positively no Goods Retailed at our 


Warerooms. 











